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20,000 IN GARDEN 


| Twenty thousand New Yorkers packéd Madison 
ICE BERLIN MARKET Square Garden to the rafters last night to express their 
Coe BR Be ee ee sy fervent desire for peace by welcoming the cultural leaders 
STF ee —té~«ts::tiCR nk = ee Creprresentting the majority of mankind who had just fin- 
ished their epochal deliberations at the conference on 
behalf of universal peace. 
The Cultural and. Scientific Conference on World 
Peace; held at the Waldorf-Astoria, had the eyes of Amer- 
ica and all continents on it. Rarely, if ever, had a gather- 
ing received more attention both by those who want a 
world at peace and those who seek to plunge it into war. 
Those who favored war tried every conceivable trick 
to | okay these men and women—of varying backgrounds 
and political affiliations—from achieving untiy for peace. 
Maligned by the press, vilified over the radio, the con- 
ference opened, continued, finished despite the efforts of 
_ 


wR 


(See pages 2, 5, 7, 12, 15 for more news of the Peace 


Conference.) 
v ‘oll 


fascists to frighten away its supporters. But the men and 
women of progress won, and reaction lost. 
haem a Everybody sensed that at the Garden last night. .The 


— — (right) opr ps r . ~ es demonstration endorsing the resolution for peace adopted 
e oath of office as director o E BLACK MARKET fipurishes on the Kurfurstendamn in by the cultural conference proved that. The welcome ac- 
thé Federal Bureau of mines. Berlin as the U. S, ordered introduction of the West mark. ae the various salen was. unprecedented 


Over 2,000 persons who were unable to gain ad- 
mittance to the Garden were outside, even after it had been 
announced several days ago that the Garden had been sold 

e e out, | 

q r nn v 7 me in T i 10 HL Approximately 500 pickets, in the most vicious demon- 
stration during the three-day peace conference, hurled epi- 

thets at those entering the Garden. 
€ e Among those who spoke last night were Dr. W. E. B. 
Vi T ) DuBois, eminent Negro historian; Dr. Harlow Shapley, 
0 es 0 PS i$ ai p r $ chairman of the conference; Dr. R. E. G. Armattoe, Negro 
scientist from French Northwest Africa; John Howard 
Lawson, one of the “Hollywood 10°; Richard E. Lauter- 
bach, American writer: A. A. Fadeyev, Soviet author; 


Jiri Hronek, Czechoslovak writer. The invocation was 
delivered by Bishop Arthur V. Moulton, of Utah. 


Dmitri Shostakovich, the Soviet composer—who had 
CONGRESS GROUP ACTS ON RENT TODAY played an outstanding part during the conference—spoke 
to America last night through his art, at the piano. 
—See Page 3 TO CONTINUE PEACE EFFORTS 
The conference closed its sessions by adopting two 
main resolutions: one that pledged to continue the con- 


ference’'s efforts until peace is assured, the second. to do 


PICTURE OF A JUDAS AT FOLEY SQUARE —°'rnc'f2inton to continue the fight for peace said 


in part; “The hour is late to unite for peace, but there ig 
Wade sR PNET | raat i cans See Page 4 _ » (Continued on Page 11) 
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A Brave and Patriotic Conference 


An Editorial 


IT IS TOO SOON to appraise the full signi- 
ficance of the Cultural Conference for World 
Peace held over the weekend here in New York 
City (this is written before all the texts and reso- 
Jutions are in). : | 

But it. is obvious that the Conference has 
made a courageous and patriotic contribution 
to the cause of peace. 

Despite the hysteria whipped up against it 
by a frantic press, and by an oquany frantic 
cabal of Trotzkyites, Coughlinites, and we-want-war 


intellectuals, the Conference went about its main job— 
to find ways and means of preventing an atomic war 


in which all mankind would endure a new hell beyond 


The press was very careful to cooperate with these 
pro-war intriguers in their common effort to deceive the 
public as to the purpose of the Conference. The hate- 
ridden pickets hasty —— around the Conference to 
provide the newsreels with planned shots, the hoarse 
shouting of hysteria, and the swiftly knocked-together 
“counter-meeting” all were organized to keep from the 
American people the simple alternatives which the Con- 
ference tackled—atomic war, or cooperation for peace? 


° . o 
A TRULY DESPERATE EFFORT was made to 
divert the conference into a debate over the relative 
values of Socialism in the USSR and capitalism in our 
country. The “counter-meeting” and the headlines in 
the press strove with might and main to twist the issue 
into a “for or against Commwmiism” riot, with Commu- 


To those millions of Americans who yearn for peace, 
for an easing of the horrible “cold war” tension, this 
coalition of Hearst, Peglér, anti-Semitism, and Trotzky- 
ite intellectuals shouted back their malicious false- 
hoods about the Soviet Union. If one was for peace 
one was “pro-Soviet,” was their argument. If one be- 
lieved that despite social differences, the two systems 
can work out a peaceful co-existence, one was mocked 
as “un-American. 

In short, the Cultural Conference's delegates and 
speakers worked to reject the “inevitable war” propa- 
ganda, while the Sidney Hook “counter-rally” and the 
Hearstlings took their stand on the desirability, the ne- 
cessity, and inevitability of an atomic war against So- 
cialism in Europe. 

° 


IHE CONFERENCE was not without its confu- 
(Continued on Page 9) 
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nism wholly falsifred. 


Science, Art Panels 
Urge Fight for Peace 


Keynote struck at every panel of the cultural conference Saturday afternoon was 
that despite differences in social, economic and political systems, it was possible to 
obtain a durable peace. The six panels which met at the Waldorf-Astoria over the week- 
end were Economics and Social Sciences; Education; Mass Communications; Writing 


and Publishing; Religion and 


Writing and 
Publishing 


Participating in the Writing and 
Publishing Panel were Louis Un- 
termyer as moderator; W. E. B. 
DuBois as honorary chairman; F. 
©. Mathiessen, Harvard Professor 
of literature; Richard O. Boyer, 
Howard Fast, Norman Mailer, 
Shirley Graham, Agnes Smedley, 
Jra Wolfert, Seviet novelist Alex- 
ander A. Fadayev, and Soviet film 
writer Peter Tavlenko. 

The literary panel was visited 


by a vociferous group of Trotsky- 
ites and other anti-Communists, 


including Dwight MacDonald, au-} 


thor of a smear biography of Hen- 
ry Wallace; Mary McCarthy, Dr. 
George Counts, and Jan Mala- 
quais, author of an anti-Soviet 
novel. 

These attempted, in speeches 
and in questions directed to the 
Soviet guests at the conference, to 
turn the panel into an anti-Soviet 
inquisition. 

When MacDonald wanted to 
know why a whole list of other 
Soviet writers did not come to the 
conference, with sinister implica- 
tions as to their bloody death, Fa- 
dayev, to the accompaniment of 


loud applause, replied that onetit was underscor 


writer on the list was his neighbor 
and at work on a novel: that an- 
other had published a novel in 
1947, and so on. 

“Why,” Fadayev asked, 
“should you think that writers 
in the Soviet Union must stop 
writing when they are criti- 
cized?” 

To MacDonald’s assertion that 
the Soviet Union had “forced” Fa- 
dayev to withdraw his latest novel, 
The Young Guard from circula- 


tion until he corrected “errors” in 


it, the Soviet writer replied through 


an interpreter: “As for my Young 
Guard, it was published in three 
million copies. My novel was crit- 
icized for its lack of representation 
of the struggle of adults against 
the German invaders.” He ex- 
plained that the novel dealt with 
‘the struggle of the young peo- 


. 


Ethics; and Planning and Building. = 


Y 


the menace of Communism in 


add new chapters, but that the 
words that are almost identical— 


original version continues to be 
sold. | and equally erroneous.” | 
He also denied MacDonald’s| Norman Mailer, author of Th 
claim that he had attacked Amer- | Naked and The Dead, said: “I 
ican culture, declaring: “I did not dont betieve in peace conferences; 
attack American culture but those they don’t do any good. » So long 
forces working against peace.” * 4S there is capitalism, there is going 


Another member of the audi- | t© be war: Until you have a de- 


ence, announcing himself as Rob-|°€™t, _ equitable socialism, you 


ert Lowell, poet and Roman Cath- °@" ' have peace.” 

olic, asked Dmitri Shostakovich} An ex-GI, one of several persons 

what effect “criticism of the Soviet'to reply to Mailer from the floor, 

government” had on his music. declared the hysterical effort of 
The Soviet composer replied: |"eaction to halt the conference, 

“The criticism brings "me much plus their failure to mobilize mass 


good. It helps me bring my mu- /Protest against it, should convince 
sic forward.” ‘Mailer of the parley’s value, 


Lowell was later identified as a: Edyegtion 
member of the committee which! 
recently awarded fascist poet | Dr. Henry Pratt Fairchild, Pro- 
Ezra Pound a prize for his anti-| fessor Emeritus of Sociology, New 
Negro, anti-Semitic Pisan Cantos. | York University, presided over the 

Another hostile question, direct-' Education panel, which heard Dr. 
ed to Mathiessen urged him to John DeBoer, Professor of Edu- 
agree that Fadayev had “not an-| cation at the University of Illinois; 
swered the questions put to him. | Herbert Chase Phillips, Joseph But- 
The liedenell professor replied, |terworth and Ralph Gundlach, pro- 
however, that the Saviet novelist! fessors dismissed by University of 
made a “direct, forthright attempt” | Washington witchhunters, and 
to answer. Rose Russell, National Teachers 


The mentality of the handful | Division, United Public Workers, | - 


who attended the panel to disrupt | CIO. 

ey by Malaquais. | Dr. DeBoer, condemning the 
After Howard Fast had pointed out; North Atlarftic Pact as a war meas- 
that it was American writers like | ure, said: “It is being represented 
himself, Dalton Trambo, John as a method for stopping the spread 
Howard Lawson and others wholof Communism. Yet after World 
are facing jail here because of | War I, there were 15 million Com- 
their beliefs, Malaquais said from | munists in the world, while World 
the floor. “So, all right, writers are; War II brought the figures to 400 
in jail here” but the U. S. “doesn’t or 500 million. How many of the 
claim this is a democratic socialist |survivors of World War II will be 
country.” Communists?” 

Much applause greeted Richard| Professor Phillips asserted that 
O. Boyer’s stirring attack on the “academic freedom will never be 
“great lie” of anti-Communism. “I | given a sound defense by the Amer- 
believe,” he declared, “that we|ican people until the misrepresen- 
cannot win world peace until we| tations about the Communist Party 
reject the obscurantist, fascist ide-|are confuted.” 


ology that Communists and Rus- Religion and Ethics 


sians are the quintessence of de- 
liberate cunning and natural evil.! The Reverend rs Howland 
Lathdrop, pastor of the Unitarian 


We cannot have it both ways,” he 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 


said. 
“Hitler cannot be right and Tru- presided at the Religion and Ethics 
Panel. Speakers included the Rev- 


man wrong, and Truman right and ; 
erend Guy Emery Shipler, editor of 


ple.” Fadayev added he planned t 


Coming—Special Supplement 
Cultural Conference for Peace 


Only a few of the texts of the addresses at the con- 
ference were available in time to be 


issue. A special 


m 


, sah vs ; 
es : , ’ 


4-page supplement of texts will be pub- 
ESDAY'S DAILY WO 


fa 


Hitler wrong, for both described | 
™,| the Episcopal journal, The Church- 
‘man; Rabbi Louis I. Newman, con- 
on gregation Rodeph Sholom; the 
‘Reverend’ Shelton Hale Bishop, 
rector, St. Philips Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, and the Right Rev- 
erend S. Harrington Littell, retired 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of 
Honolulu; the Right Reverend 
Arthur W. Moulton, retired Protest- 
ant Episcopal Bishop of ‘Utah, 


biished in today’s 


William Olaf Stapeldop, Bri 
philosopher. ; ie, it eal 
‘Dr Shipler, denounced “the ‘self, 


DEKER 


a Se: , pis = _ 


NEW WAR CHIEF 


L 
being sworn in today to succeed 
James Forrestal as Secretary of . 


\Say U.S. Agents 


In Finn ‘Hunt’ 


MOSCOW, March 27.—The So- 
viet Army newspaper Red Star 
charged today that the Finnish 
Army used the pretext of a “wolf 
hunt” to lay the groundwork for 
military bases on the Finnish-Nor- 
wegian and Finnish-Soviet borders. 

Red Star said American and 
British spies and military equip- 
ment participated in the wolf hunt 
on March 10 when the Finns used 
planes and other equipment “to 
look for wolves.” 

Konstantin Demidov, writing in 
Red Star, called the hunt a “dirty, 
dangerous enterprise’ and said the 
Ministries of War and Foreign Af- 
fairs arranged the hunt near the 
Soviet frontier with the aid of 
planes and radio. “It really was a 
substantial military expedition with 
the participation of American and 
British spies disguised as photo- 


Defense. 


reporters, he wrote. 


PEACE PICKETS 
WAR PICKETS 


Pickets for peace outnumbered 


jpickets for war five to one Friday 


night. 

Three blocks apart in midtown 
New York, the two lines presented 
this contrast: 

At the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, 
where Winston Churchill was 
speaking, a swelling line of over 
4.000 circled the entire block in 
a steady march, chanting “Send 
That Bundle Back to Britain, We 
Want Peace!” and, “Churchill 


appointed protectors of America. 
. « who are engaged in ‘lynching 
by labels’. “It is time,’ he de- 
clared, “for them to be told the 
plain fact that the millions of 
peacemakers in this country will 
continue to stand for peace.” 


Economics and | 
Social Sciences 


Professor Colston E. Warne of 
Amherst College acted as modera- 
tor at the Economies and Social 
Sciences Panel. Addresses were 
given by Paul M. Sweezy, econo- 
mist and former Harvard profes- 


sor; Dr. Gene Weltfish, anthropolo- | 


gist; Grace F. Marcus, social 
worker at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, and David M. Lubbock, 
from the U.N. food and agricul- 
ture organization. 

Sw declared the Marshall 
Plan cannot bring about European 
recovery even if the U. S. pumps 
six billion dollars into Europe 
every year. 
adoption of socialism can Western 
Europe solve its problems, he said. 
“The real threat to peace,” he 
added comes from thé utter and | 
complete inability of the rulers of 
the U. S. to devise a non-warlike 
program for dealing with the over- 
whelming problems that are press- 
ing in on them from all sides.” 

Juan Marinello of Cuba spoke 
briefly, saying that Latin American 
standards 
through the united 


Only through the, 


OUTNUMBER > 
BY 8 TO] 


Wants War, The American People 
Want Peace.” This rousing dem- 
onstration was called on one days 
notice by the American Labor 
Party. 

At the Waldorf, where the 
Peace Conference was under way, 


ithe Daily Worker reporter circled 


the block and counted 500 pickets. 
Police estimated it officially at 
2,000, but the gaps between the 
small circling groups were tre- 
mendous and told their own story. 
This demonstration was whipped 
up by the reactionary press and 
radio for days. The Journal-Amer- 
ican had screamed of “100,000 
pickets” for days. 


It was obvious Friday night 
that despite all confusions and 


{hysterical drumming of misinfor- 


mation into their ears, the Amer- 
‘ican people cannot be panicked 
against peace in any appreciable 
numbers. 

The much louder chant at the 
less heralded picket line outside 
the Ritz-Carlton told the story: 

“, . . the American People Want 
| Peace.” 


Turkey Asks for 


Greek Islands 


BUCHAREST, March 27.—The 
newspaper Universul reveals that 
Turkey recently approached the 
monarcho-fascist government in 
Athens to cede the Greek is- 
lands of Lesbos and Chios in ex- 
change for military aid against the 
Greek Democratic Army in west- 
ern Thrace. | , 

The Turkish demand, Universul 
declares was a reply to a proposal 
made by Genral Sipiotopoulos, 
head of the monarcho-fascist mili- 
tary mission in Ankara, that Ture 
key should intervene with armed 
forces against the Demecratic 
Army operating in provinces close 
to the Turkish border. 

The Turkish claim. for the Greek 


His personal be- 


all. pro “ onal 
| “(Confined Page 12): |, 
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\islands is supported by the United 
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~ FE Parley Votes 
Defense Fund 
Against Raiders 


CEDAR RAPIDS, Ia., 


March 27.—The - CIO United 


Farm Equipment Workers convention concluded here tonight 
after unanimously voting to defend the union against raids 


from the United Auto Workers,®— 
and obtain 30-cents hourly wage 
increases for its 55,000 members. 

The three-day sessions were 
marked throughout, with one brief 
exception, by complete unity 
among the 400 delegates. 

Delegates snake-danced through 
the aisles in a 15-minute demon- 
stration for Grant Oakes, who was 
re-elected president without oppo- 
sition. - 

Other top officers, also unop- 
posed, are John Schaffer, reelected 
secretary-treasurer, and William 
Smith, Negro union leader, who 
assumed the vice-presidency. 

The cheering mounted as John 
Watkins, who had intimated that 
he might run for president, 
step to the platform to shake 
hands with Oakes. 

Watkins had spearheaded the 
single controversy in the conven- 
tion, in a move to enlarge the un- 
ion’s executive board by an addi- 
fional representative from each of 
the union’s six districts, The move 
was turned down 41 to 203 on a 
roll-call. 


DISTRICT BOARDS 
The convention voted to estab-' 


lish rank-and-file boards in every 


district, with two representatives 
from each local. 

One of the opposition leaders, 
declared, “Regardless of the stand 
taken on this issue well go back 
and fight to carry out the policies 
— by this convention.” 

e convention unanimously 


‘voted a special assessment for a 
“Gohting defense fund” to repel 
rockers and win wage increases. 

Delegates on Friday unanimous- 
ly rejected the national CIO's ul- 
timatum to disband and join the 
UAW. Scgres of speakers voiced 
opposition to this “arrogant and 
dictatorial” ultimatum. 


SEEK SINGLE UNION 


The resolution instructed the un- 
ion’s board to work for formation 
of a single, industrial union for the 
farm equipment industry. 


A convention highpoint was its 
call for a national work holiday to 
force immediate repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley law and restoration of the 
Wagner Act. 


It urged Philip Murray to con- 
vene a conference in Washington 
of all unions to consider the work 
holiday. 

The national CIO “was urged to 
coordinate a united movement of 
all international unions in a fight- 
ing campaign to raise wages and 
stop unemployment.” 

The foreign policy stand op- 
{posed the North Atlantic Pact as 
a military alliance. 


Italian Senate 


OK’‘s War Pact 


ROME, March 27 (UP).—The 
Italian Senate tonight voted 188 


the Atlantic Pact. 


to 112 to approve Italy's joining | 


Henry A. Wallace charged yesterday that the Atlantic Pact is an act of aggression 
ie Russia. “The Atlantic Pact, this war alliance . . . moves the heart of America right 
up to the muzzle of the first gun fired in Europe. And it commits us, without the-right of of 


FARM MAJOR LEAGUER 


deciding for ourselves, to another © 
European war, ’ Wallace said. 

._He spoke on a nationwide hook- 
up over the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System in reply to Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson’s defense 
of the pact over the air last March 
18. 

Wallace charged that if the 
United States had had a treaty 
like the Atlantic Pact in the Far 
East, “we would now be at war 
with Russia on the Asiatic main- 
land... but our American luck 
was with us in China. For there 
was no pact binding us to Chiang 
Kai-shek.” 

The former Vice President said 
that if the people of this country 
would try to put themselves in 
the Russians place, they would 
understand the true meaning of 
the Atlantic Patt. 

RAPS HYPOCRISY 

“Supposing the Soviets had mil- 
itary bases,on the Mexican bor- 
der?” he asked. “The Canadian. 
border? Or Cuba? Could the 
treaty which put guns in our faces 
be called a pact of peace? Has it 
ever happened in the world that 
the massing of armed men brought 
peace? Has it not always brought 


war? To call the Atlantic Pact a} 


peaceful thing is hypocrisy and 
nothing less.” 

Wallace quoted John Foster 
Dulles, leading Republican for- 
eign policy spokesman, as saying 
that no responsible official in the 
United States believes that Russia 
plans military aggression. 

“If Mr. Dulles is right, and I 
think he is—if the Soviet Union 
does not plan military aggression— 
then to surround them with mil- 
itary bases becomes an act of 
aggression on our part. The road 
to peace is not lined with military 
bases. The road to bankruptcy is.” 

Wallace. charged that the pact 
forces all Europe to rearm and to 
“fling away its final hope’ for 
peace. 

“We impose on Europe again 
its ancient curse — the massive 
standing army, he said. “A re- 


armed Eurépe can never be self- 
(Continued on Page 11) 


Congress Group to Act 
Today on Rent Gouge 


WASHINGTON, March 27.—Both House and Senate leaders today predictell a 
quick settlement tomorrow of the deadlock on the rent bill in the joint conference com- 
mittee. The only Cangrocnpent which remains is on how much tenants should be gouged. 


Rep. Brent Spence (D-Ky), called ® 
a meeting of House conferees for 
tomorrow morning. He said he was 
“confident” they would agree on 
one of two compromise plans of- 


fered by the Senate for breaking 


the deadlock over how to assure 
landlords a “fair return” — read 


windfall to landlords. The house 
meeting will be held just before the 
conferees meet at 10 a.m. 


One word — “Operating” — was 
holding the conferees apart when 
they broke up Saturday night. The 
Senate group proposed to substi- 
tute a guarantee of “fair net operat- 
ing income” for “reasonable return” 
as voted by the House. But the 
House group held out for “fair net 
income.” 


Sen. Ralph E. Flanders (R.-Vt.) 
walked out of the conference when 
the House group rejected a further 
compromise he drafted. It would 
have assured “fair net income ex- 
cluding amortization and interest.” 


SEE AGREEMENT 


Sen. Burnet R. Maybank (D.- 
§.C.), a the * te ene 
ferees, e was optimistic about 
reaching a final agreement by noon, 
both Houses would 


thé conipramise ‘bill 
Tuesday. It might be ready bal 


con-|statements with 


Senate action late tomorrow, if an 
agreement is reached early enough, 
he said. But the House will not act 
until Tuesday. 


Present rent controls run out at 
midnight Thursday. The legislation 
must go to the White House for 
President Truman’s signature after 
both houses ratify the conference 
report. 

Maybank said that if the House 
group did not take Flanders’ pro- 


posal, “there won't be any compro- 


mise.” 

Meanwhile, it was reported that 
a “spot check” run confidentially by 
the housing er for the con- 
terees indicated rents would shoot 
up an average of 12 percent under 
the House amendment in the more 
than 100 cases studied. 


The increases ranged from 1.8 


percent to 150 percent, it was re- 
ported. 


Eisler Appeals to 


WASHINGTON, March 27 — 
Lawyers for Gerhart Eisler, Ger- 
man anti-fascist, go before the 
Supreme Court tomorrow to urge 
reversal of his conviction for con- 
tempt of Congress. 

Eisler is free on bond durin 
appeal of the conviction which 
carried a one-year jail sentence 
and a $1,000 fine. He contends 
the House Committee is entrusted 
with sweeping powers which vio- 
late the First Amendment. 

A number of groups have filed 
the Supreme 
Court to support that view. They 
include attorneys for the 10 Holly- 

_ writers and directors ‘algo 
for ‘ ‘Of the com*' 


mittee, and for members of the 


Supreme Court 


[Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Com- 
mittee whose contempt convic- 
tions now are pending before the 
high tribunal. 

The National Lawyers’ Guild, 
the ‘American Civil Liberties Union 
and the American Committee for 
Protection of Foreign-Born also 
have filed statements on Eisler’s 
behalf. 

Judge E. Barrett Prettyman 
dissented from the U. S. Court 
of Appeals ruling upholdin 
Eislers conviction. Prettyman sai 
the trial judge, Alexander Holtzoff, 
who once aided Hoover in inves- 
tigations of Communists and 
aliens, should have disqualified 
himself’ ‘for bids as a futige in 
Eisler's case. 


agricultural shows. 


 MAKGARET McINIUSH po gy 
Australia stud farm, Her cattle have won first prizes at many 


N ar-Nai ar Gann 


————| 


By Max Gordon 


torney A. J. Isserman to appear be-*° 
fore the Supreme Court in Wash-| 


ington to appeal the case of Ger- 


hart Eisler. 


The trial will resume with chief 
government stoolpigeon Louis Bu- 
denz continuing on the stand. 


In three days of testimony, the 
Government has, through Budenz, 
clearly revealed the crude nature of 
the frame up it has planned against 
the Communist movement in the 
U.S. 


It has indicated it is proceeding 
in the infamous tradition of the 
“Zinoviev Letter’ forgery, the 
Reichstag Fire, the Mooney, Sacco- 
Vanzetti and Scottsboro travesties, 
where manufactured “evidence” 
and deliberate invention were the 
weapons of despotic ruling circles 
in their efforts to suppress move- 
ments-which they felt were in their 
way. 


BUDENZ INVENTIONS 
Thus Budenz has deliberately in- 


vented conversations, speeches at 


meetings, letters, reports which fit 


neatly into the Government claim 
of “foreign domination” and “advo- 
cating force and violence.” 


Anyone even slightly acquainted 
with the Communist movement 
knows that the things to which Bu- 
denz testified could not possibly 
have happened. But the Govern- 
ment figures, of course, that jury is 
not so acquainted, and will there- 
fore believe the tales. 


It is counting on, and getting, 
the co-operation of a fanatically 
biased press to put Fed. lies over 
to the general oublie. Though most 
of the newspapermen in the court- 
room know Budenz is letting his 
fancy roam along carefully-charted 
paths, they write as if what he is 
saying is gospel. 

The government is also depend- 
ing on reading of excerpts from a 
few chosen pamphlets. Some of 
these are classics of modern politi- 
cal history, and others were out-of- 
date- and . out-of-prin 


| 


t-long 
the period covered by the indict- 


| 


betece Eats 


Resume Trial of 
‘12’ Tomorrow 


The historic heresy trial against Americas 12 Commu- 
nist leaders resumes tomorrow at the Foley Square court- 
house. The court recessed for the day to permit defense. at- 


— 


“ment against the Communist lead- 
ers, or even before passage of the 
Smith Act, under the terms of 
which they were indicted. 


There is nothing wrong with the 
passage which the Government has 
quoted out of Stalin’s Foundations 
of Leninism, one of the classics in- 
troduced thus far. It sumamrizes 
Marx and Lenin's views on an as- 
pect of the development of society 
to Soicalism. But again the Govern- 
ment is counting on the lack of 
knowledge of the jury about social 
science to put over its point. 


The same is true of the other 
documents read thus far—such as 
the Program of the Communist In- 
ternational and a _ resolution of 
Greetings to Stalin passed by the 
Seventh World Congress. 


IDEAS A CRIME 


The clear meaning of the Gov- 
ernment’s position is that it is a 
crime to distribute such works. 


This is clear from Judge Harold 


R. Medina’s rulings this past week, 
the first of the actual proceedings 
under the indictment, that has 
adopted a double-standard. 


The prosecution is permitted to 
introduce anything it wishes, no 
matter how remote from the terms 
of the indictment. - The defense is 
to be kept strictly to the narrow- 
est interpretation of the indict- 
ment possible. 


Thus, the Government was al- 
lowed to go into events as far back 
as 1935, and to introduce docu- 
ments of 1928, though the indict- 
ment plainly charges the defend- 
ants with their “teaching and ad- 
vocating” only since April, 1945.. 


But when Communist general 
secretary Eugene Dennis, acting in 
his own defense, declared to the 
judge he “assumed” the defense 
would have the same chance as 
Budenz to discuss and explain its 
attitude toward such matters ag 
the German-Soviet Non-Aggressiog 
-or ‘the new An 
(Continued on Page 
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Picture of a Judas at Foley Square 


By Harry Raymond a man printed material, which has|live the lie as he sits there on the| Daily Worker tell a meeting of 


Louis F. Budenz lice informer, his sagging cheeks been read by millions of persons} witness stand. the staff, with the approval of 
. 4s ; : -.1 |throughout the world, which can} YP id he deserted Co .|Stachel, that the Communist posi- 
framed in lines grown 5 and hard, toys nervously with}. obtained in any first class It\nisna for Christianity. This is not(tion in America was hopeless and 


a freshly laundered white kerchief peeping from his breast brary. The books contain ideas,|true, for the founders of Chris-|could be rectified only by calling 


pocket. He shifts uneasily in the? gave me those books,” the And ideas, according to the prose-|tianity were primitive Communists.|in the Red Army. I attended that 


courtroom witness chair as he re-|,,; i. cutor, are dangerous. ~ Among them was a man, Judas,| meeting and affirm on my honor 
cites his oft-told story of hate. fw ne by sg Ph RR . © . : who, like Budenz, turned informer.|that neither James Allen, the edi- 
2 ip egag Once upon a time I knew this|Budenz joined the Roman Cath-|tor referred to, nor anyone else 


“He told me to read thoselyeninicm Why C d : Th 
as : y Communism, an olic Church, but followed the path|ever made such a statement. The 
books,” he tells the jury. His the Program of the Sixth Congress man Budenz. He pretended to be of Judas, not the path of re ar government’s star witness does not 


small tricky fr t 
owen pager no eT ~esedaar it i Wien Batdeatiniel 1% colleague of mine. He pretended Ct re tell the truth. eS 


wal - to be a comrade in the great move- ' 
leaders sitting at the defense table. are handed to the jury. The pros- saae-ee the Kheration of seem I watch Louis (Judas) Budenz According to Budenz’ testimony, 
Prosecutor John F. X. McGohey|ecutor reads excerpts and clasps|;ind, a comrade of the men he is|as he sits there, shifting in the}, yi. main occupation during his 
turns from the witness, points to|his hands in prayerful satisfaction.| testifying against in the court-jchair. At least 20 more people| deceitful sojoum in the Commu- 
Jack Stachel, national Communist} He has “proved” the defendant) room. sitting in the courtroom know he|nist movement was that of listen- 


educational director, and tells him|Stachel has committed a terrible} Now I know he lived a lie. And|is lying when he says he heard|ing to what his colleagues had to 
to stand up. crime. Stachel, it is shown, handed|I also know he is continuing to|a former foreign editor of the | (Continued on Page 10) 


956 Delegates Wedding Fee Goes 
To Defense of 12 


Ado T Plans ae By Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 
a OUR DEAR FRIEND Rev. Eliot White is a regular 
; : oe a correspondent of mine. He sends $20.74 personally. A 
. a charming story goes with another $10. It is a wedding fee 


given him by a young couple of® 


gi Yugoslav parentage, John and}! 4 repeat. I have a good many 


Bouquet for Ingrid / 


Agnes, whom he married the other/'€8U!ar_ correspondents. How 
day. He says: “When I asked if about your R 


, | 
wh would like the gift sent to the sy epeceay. Anema i 


Peace, economic security and democratic rights will be nse of the 12 Fund, as I do ) 
; urity Cc ngnts w not keep fees for my own use, it|"0"-Party readers of the Daily 


the theme of this years May Day parade, it was voted Sat- a ge SS Se wade you glad to wit-| Worker are bearing fruit. 
urday by 956 delegates: attending a conference called by |i} = mess their Teac- : | “A. Friend” responds with $25. 
the United May Day Committee.©—— as ee Fe tion for joy! The Pee, Another writes from F lorida, “As 
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came from CIO and AFL unions. | >< and the Ingram family, and| make a film on the Isle of Strom- |help the defense , : “s Who's porn thea rty readers? 
180 from fraternal bodies, 14|S¢Dt greetings to the Cultural and| boli. fund at the same time! Congratu- |. appeal is directed not only to 


from tenants and consumer organ- Scientific peace conference meet- lations!) We agree. = 
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izations, and 10 from _ youth ' | Chi . 
groups. A full program for rallying wide lang 10 rie the $100,000 fund to completion. |complete the $100,000 quickly. 


Leading up to the parade, the — 5 to a in the pa- We have received $81,800. About| Your state won't mind if you rush 
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day on which the North Atlantic ar both on an official and) NANKING, March 27.—A Kuo-|the judge acts at Foley Square to|too, in a case like this. 
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They Spoke for Peace 


Excerpts from Addresses 
At the Cultural and 


Scientific Conference 


Wallace Comments on Lysenko | 


By Henry A. Wallace 


My own contacts with American 
scientific contributions to world 


abundance have largely been in| 


highly specialized fields. 

I have worked to produce higher 
yielding strains of Indian corn and 
chickens. 

As a result of my work with In- 
dian corn, my contacts with scien- 
tists and my observations of, the 
political, economic and religious 
worlds, certain conclusions begin 
to emerge as to what the American 
contribution to maximum world 
abundance should be—and where- 
in that contribution today is falling 
short. 

First, scientific advance has 
come about as a result of a blend- 
ing of individual freedom and 
group cooperation, forces that ap- 

ar contradictory but are really 

armonious. 

Second, you can’t tell in what 
race, class or milieu you will find 
an outstanding scientist. 

Therefore there must be real de- 
mocracy in education—all our chil- 
dren, regardless of color, race, re- 
ligion or financial background, 
must have the opportunity to de- 
velop all their talents. , 

Third, give the men of talent 
every possible opportunity to de- 
velop while they are young... 


MILITARY BUDGET 


The President’s budget proposes 
to spend over 500 million dollars 
on research and development of 
weapons, but only eight million 
dollars for the outstanding work of 
the National Bureau of Standards 
—and only two million dollars for 
the pronosed National Science 
Foundation for research in all the 
basic sciences... . 


Wrong beliefs are the great 
cause of fear and militarization. 

Wrong belief No. 1 is that some 
one race or nation ‘is superior to all 
other races or nations... . 

* Wrong belief No. 2 is tha: some 
privileged group has been assigned 
the job bw providence of the inevi- 
table working of economic law to 
govern the other groups. 

Two hundred years ago this be- 
lief was known as the Divine Right 
of Kings. 

Todav in the United States it is 
the NAM and its cohorts. 

They work through various 
Committees on Un-American Ac- 
tivities and the so-called “loyalty 
orders.” 

Their weapons are “lovalty 

(Continued on Page 7) 


Barred Delega 


tes Cable Parley — 


Two of the French delegates to the Cultural Conference for 
World Peace, who were barred by the State Department sent 


cables to the parley. 


The cable from Abbe Boulier, Catholic priest and professor 


of law, declared: 


“Regret absence from Congress. Send wishes for your success 
among American public opinion. As a Catholic priest struggling 
against atheistic materialism, I should have wanted to affirm the 


possibili 


narrowed world. The principles 


of the peaceful co-existence of different ideologies in this 


of tolerance consecrated by the 


constitution of the United States must be heard and felt in inter- 
national relations. The monstrous idea of an atomic bomb crusade 
must be absolutely defeated. To refuse me the right of — 
these truths, is this not an indication of a will for aggression an 
intolerance under the cloak of words claiming religious freedom and 
the defense of peace? May the Congress rally all men of good will.” 

The cable from Paul Eluard, noted French poet, said: 

“I thank you from the depths of my heart for having invited 


to be with you this evening and 


from France I raise my glass to 


toast the success of our great offensive for peace and friendship.” 
ae” 


Protestants and Peace 


By Guy Emery Shipler 
Editor, The Churchman 


In that strange, fear-infested 
twilight in which we are living 
today, “peace” has become a sub- 
versive word. Whenever men and 


‘!women gather to raise their voices 


in behalf of world understanding 
and brotherhood, the merchants of 
fear cry havoc. 

Some of them long for the day 
when wisdom and common sense 
and decency shall fail again, when 
the cold war shall become a com- 
bat war, and the world shall be- 
come a shambles. Here is a chal- 
lenge which every man and 
woman who claims to be religious 
faces—a challenge to their age- 
long traditions; a challenge which 
they must not—which they cannot 
—escape. 


QUOTES CHURCH STAND 


Since I speak as a Protestant, 
let me recall some of the highlights 
of the official position on war and 
peace taken recently by leading 
Protestant denominations. .. . 
You have never seen one of them 
under a banner headline on the 
front page of your daily news- 
paper. 

The Methodist Church is the 
largest Protestant denomination 
in the United States, with more 
than 8% million adult members. 
At its last quadrennial General 
Conference it adopted a report 


which said in part: “Peace in the 


Poland’s Need for Peace 


By Pawel Hoffman 
Polish Writer 


The delegation of Polish a 


tists, artists and writers has come 
to the United States with the 
conviction that the _ solidarity 
among men of good-will, who en- 
deavor to avert the catastrophe 
which would mean the destruction 
of mankind and its culture, will 
greatly contribute to the con- 
tinuous progress, both material 
and intellectual, of all the peoples 
of the world. 


We come from a country for 
which the stability of peace is a 
must. We must work in peace 
to rebuild our national life... . 

Poland has a population of 24,- 
000,000. During the war and the 
occtipation, we lost 6,000,000 citi- 
zens, the overwhelming majority 
of whom were civilians, murde 
by the Nazis without regard to 
sex, age or religion. Our material 
lasses—te recall only the devasta- 
tion of Warsaw and many of our 
towns and villages, the destruc- 
tion and ‘@ismantling of our indus- 
try, the damage done to our agri- 
culture—are incalculable. But the 
losses we suffered through the 


cold-blooded extermipation of ‘our, 


artists, scientists and writers, are 
beyond repair. 

Yet still licking our wounds, we 
have started rebuilding our na- 
tional culture. Therefore, you will 
understand when I say that, to 
continue our work, we need peace, 
first and foremost. . . . To prove 
that our efforts are directed at 
restoring our culture, it is enough 
to point out two figures in our 
national budget. We are spend- 
ing 12.2 percent of our budget 
for military purposes, and 36.7 
percent. for educational purposes. 

It is, therefore, with great anx- 
iety that we observe the rising ten- 
sion in international relations, a 


‘tension which obviously serves the 


interests of some people. It is with 
great anxiety that we observe the 
revival of aggressive forces in 


red|Germany. Because of our experi- 


ence, the experience of a thou- 
sand years, we welcome any initia- 
tive aimed. at clearing the tense 
atmosphere in which the world 
finds itself; we welcome every 
symtom of good-will which may 
bring security to the peace-loving 

ples, particularly to those who 

ve so terribly suffered at the 


hands of the Nazi aggressr, | (Coptinyed gp Page | 


a 


immediate future depends pri- 
marily on the establishment of 
better relationships between the 
Soviet Union and the United 
States. It is our conviction that 
neither the peoples of the Soviet 
Union nor of the United States 
desire war. We call upon all our 
peoples promptly to undertake to 
change the prevailing mood which 
we believe conducive to war.” 


Thirty Presbyterian clergymen 
from 30 states, convened in Wash- 
ington for an Emergency Peace 
Conference, called on President, 
Truman and urged upon him the 
“importance of keeping the doors 
open with Russia toward better 
understanding.” Less than a year 
ago. . . . the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica, representing more than 28 
million adult church members, 
sent a telegram to President Tru- 
man, saying: “Discussions between 
Russia and the United States 
would meet with the approval of 
the overwhelming majority of the 
people of our churches. . This 
telegram, you will perhaps recall, 
was sent following the delivery of 
the famous note by General Smith 
to Foreign Minister Molotov. You 
will also recall that Mr. Molotov 
announced the acceptance of what 
he seemed to think was an invi- 
tation for discussion, but was told 
by our government, 24 hours later, 
that it was all a mistake. 


WAR IS TREASON 

The Ohio Annual Conference of 
the Methodist Church said, “War 
as desirable or inevitable between 


the United States and Russia is 
treason to the human race,” while 
the General Synod of the Reformed 
Church in America adopted a 
peace program which stated in 
part: “Our people should not tol- 
erate any complacency about war: 
they should combat a mood of 
hysteria or blind hatred; they 
should press for positive programs 
for peace and justice, especially 
greater use of the processes of 
international conversation and ne- 
gotiations.- 


The northern Baptist Conven- 


tion resolved to “work with other |’ 


religious bodies in starting an im- 
mediate world peace movement to 
save the world from destruction,” 
urging that “every possible avenue 
of diplomatic interchange between 
the United States and Russia be 
kept open and used to the fullest 
extent.” The General Council of 
The Congregational Churches 
said: “We urge the nation’s policy 
leaders to seek patiently and per- 
sistently to keep the door of con- 
versation open for every oppor- 
tunity to forward Russian-Ameri- 
can understanding and coopera- 
tion.” 

If those who draft and approve 


‘No Place to Hide’ 


By Rabbi Louis I. Newman 
Congregation Rodeph Sholom 


If church and synagogue leaders 
were so minded today, they might 
attempt to go into the sub-cellars, 
to escape the cyclones of opinion 
raging in the world. But they 
realize that literally and figura- 
tively “there is no place to hide.” 
Moreover, they would consider 
themselves derelict touching their 
mission as religionists were they 
silent or evasive in the presence 
of the issues at stake... . 


| 


Jn our boasted 20th century cul- 
ture, we have seen many religion- 
ists and laymen abandon the con- 
cept of “One World” motivated b 
the ideal of cooperation; instead, 
we hear the menacing drum-beat 
of new war-makers; we see the ex- 
penditure of vast sums which 
otherwise might be utilized for 
domestic improvement on behalf 


of the people; we find ourselves 

victimized by all-pervasive condi- 

tioning so that multitudes are pre- 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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Cultural Leaders 


Defy Hys 
To 


By Joseph North 


Cultural leaders from Europe, Africa, Latin America 


and this country—spokesmen 
—pleaded earnestly over the 
who want peace, regardless 


The Europeans told newsmen at the Waldorf-Astoria 
that most of them had “been eye-witness to the devastation 


of their cities, the death of 


pillage of their cultural treasures.” They are delegates to 
the Cultural and Scientific Conference for World Peace, 
which opened its three-day sessions despite press and 
official hysteria rarely equalled here. 

Calmly, but with earnest concern, writers, scientists, 
artists, who came from Britain, the USSR, Czechoslovakia, 
Northwest Africa, Yugoslavia, Poland and Cuba told sev- 


eral hundred reporters—an 


the choice lay between “civilization and savagery.” 


Unity of all opposed to 


litical ties, proved the dominant theme of all who spoke. 
The west European delegates—the only two allowed 
here—expressed “amazement” 


ward the conference. 
CRILLED AND MUGGED 


William Olaf Stapledon, British scientist, and Dr. 
Raphael E. G. Armattoe, Negro West African, who is 


director of the Lomeshire Res 
North Ireland, told the press 
treatment they got here. 


Dr. Armattoe, a young man below forty, a foremost 
world scientist, was grilled two hours when he alighted 


from the plane, “fingerprint 


Island.” He said he had never, in all his African and 


European travels, been subj 
here. 


Stapledon, a spry man of middle-age, said the State 
Department's actions were a “fantastic mystery” to him. 


The reporters—some of 


of lynchers—were silent when the western delegates de- 


scribed their official receptio 


The 27 foreign delegates in the Perroquet Room were 
seated before the several hundred reporters who repre- 
sented newspapers here and throughout the world. A 


spokesman from each nation delivered a statement in behalf 
¢ 


of his delegation. 


Each stressed the overwhelming 
need to establish relations inter-| 
nationally that would aid peace. 
That was their theme in half a 
dozen languages. 


The Polish delegate, Pavel Hoff- 
man, writer, spoke first, introduced 
by Dr. Harlow Shapley, conference 
chairman. Hoffman expressed his 
people's “great anxiety at the rising 
tension.” He told how earestly 
his nation seeks peace, after havin 
lost 6,000,000 men, women pm 
children during the war. “We must 
work in peace, to rebuild our na- 
tional life,” he said. 

Juri Hronek, Czech spokesman, 
ong we and writer, described the 

azi occupation and said, “We 
dont want such devastation to 
happen again.” His people would 
“work for peace, fight for peace 
and cooperate with all who seek 
to further peace.” 

A. A. Fadeyev, head of the 
Union of Seviet Writers, a tall, 
erect, gray-haired man in his early 
fifties, spoke earnestly of the world 
need for peace. The press listened 
intently, in silence, as he spoke 
in Russia, which was immediately 
translated. 

Fadeyev said the Second World 
War had left a terrible imprint on 
many families there is no aon of 
ever seeing their loved ones again.” 

He described the Nazi murder: 
of children, women, old and young, 
the “most terrible crime against 
alk peoples of the world. “In too 
humanity.” He spoke of the archi- 


Talk of Peace 


(Reprinted from late edition of The Worker) 


! 


feria _ 


Ss 


for a vast portion of mankind 
weekend for the unity of all 
of their political affiliations. 


millions of their people, the 


unprecedented turnout—that 


war, regardless of their po- 


at Washington's attitude to- 


earch Center in Londonderry, 
they had never expected the 


ed and almost sent to Ellis 


ected to “such indignity” as 


whom behaved like a posse 
n at New York’s airfields. 


tectural wonders of Europe lying 
waste today, No country, he said, 
had suffered as greatly as had his. 

Yet, despite this horrible experi- 
ence, “great discoveries in the field 
of science are today intended to be 
used, not for the benefit of man- 
kind, but for the further annihila- 
tion of the fruits of civilization and 
the extermination of millions of 
women, children, old and young, 
once again. 


HITS WAR PLOTTERS 


Fadeyev said there are people 
in several countries “who find it 
possible to demand the solution 
of international problems by force 
of arms.” They propagate “national 
and racial superiority,” he said. 
And armaments “are not diminish- 
ing but increasing.” Military blocs 
have been formed, Fadeyev said. 
to endanger world ce. “Here 
and there the new flames of war 
are appearing.’. And: all civiliza- 
= is threatened, the Soviet writer 
said. 


However, he pointed out, the 
great majority of mankind “favors 
peace.’ Proof can be found, he 
said, “in the growing movement 
toward ace within different 
countries, as well as among inter- 
national organizations that “em- 
brace cultural and democratic 
people.” 

“One thing is clear,” he said 
emphatically, “the forces of all 
the sincere friends of peace are 
in need of unity, without regard 
to political views, since only the 
united efforts of all sincere advo- 
cates of peace can stop the enemies 
of war.” 


Fadeyev believed that the con- 
ference “would foster the cause of 
mutual understanding between 
our two ples and strengthen 
their ties for peace.” That is why, 


“~ 


a 
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Atkinson Assails 


Fury Over Delegates 


The “shrill fury” with which 
Soviet delegates to the Peace Con- 
ference have been greeted in some 
quarters was protested by New 
York Times drama critic Brooks 
Atkinson, in a letter to The Times. 


Atkinson contrasted “the most 
courteous and hospitable _treat- 
ment” which he received “from 
Russian people in general’ during 
his 10 months in Moscow with the 
treatrnent- given Dmitri Shostako- 
vich and other Soviet delegates. 
The Times critic noted that he was 
hospitably treated in Russia “de- 
spite the fact that I was not then 
and am not now sympathetic with 


the Soviet regime.” 
a 


Farmers Union 


The National Faimers Union, 
by unanimous vote of its national 
board, meeting in Denver-and in- 
cluding delegates who came in 
from 35. states, yesterday de- 
nounced the Atlantic Pact as “di- 
rectly contrary to American pre- 
cedent and history” and a “futile 
gest@re” by those who would sup- 
press all ideas not approved by 
Wall Street. 


Hits War Pact | 


BROOKLYN POLICE SLUG 


NEGRO WAR VETERAN 


Alonzo Guyton, a Negro war veteran, was brutally 


beaten and kicked by police 


Streets, Brooklyn, Friday night. 


at Verona Place and Fulton 
Guyton, 25, who was 


. Oe | 
eevee, tama Apeedpar- Sate Rights Congress, Young Progres- 


walking down the street with sev- 
eral friends when cops told him 
to “get your hands out of your 
pockets.” When he asked them 
to identify themselves, they threat- 
ened to shoot. 

The cops, who were from the 
79th Precinct, then searched him, 
knocking his personal papers into 
the gutter. 


Hitting Guyton on the head and 
shoulders, the cops later kicked 
him in the stomach and knocked 
him down on the sidewalk. 

Meanwhile, the police told 
Guyton’s friends to leave. 


As the Negro veteran was lyin 
on the sidewalk, the police tol 
him to pick up his papers. — 
then kicked him in the stomac 
and knocked him down again. 

The slugging of Guyton is the 
latest in a series of attacks 7 
Negroes. It follows the murders 
of William Milton and George 
Waddell, and the beatings of the 
Brisbane and Lipscomb brothers. 

Organizations which are pro- 
testing the latest attack include 


the American Labor Party, Civil 


MACON, Ga., March 28.—In an 
effort to silence the militant voice 
of Larkin Marshall, editor of the 
Macon World and co-chairman of 
the Peoples’ Progressive Party of 
Georgia, an all-white jury found 
Marshall guilty of criminal libel 
and sentenced him to six months 
on the county farm or $500 fine. 

The largest crowd in the history 
of Macon witnessed the trial at the 
Municipal Court and heard Judge 
Cecil A. Baldwin sentence Mar- 
shall after the jury had deliberated 
only 20 minutes. The charges were 
brought by J. T. Saxon, president 
of Memorial Trade School, over 
an article printed in the Macon 
World last Nov. 6. The article 
was based on a letter sent to the 
Veterans Administration in Wash- 


cepted the kind invitation” of the 
progressive people of America who 
initiated the conference. 


Hearstlings and other rabid 
anti-Sovieteers sought to bait the 
writer when he finished. To sev- 
eral hostile questioners he said, 
“I do not intend to answer that 
question for it leads away from 
peace.” To others he said his an- 
swers will appear in his forthcom- 
ing addresses here. 


He told one reporter that the 
Soviet Union military is now on 
a peace-time footing. 

Efforts to bait the Yugoslav 
delegate failed likewise when its 
spokesman, Jovin Popovich, replied 
that the questions “have no con- 
nection with this vonference.”. 


Dr. Juan Marinello, Cuban dele- 
gate, professor at the Normal 
School in Havana and member of 
his country’s National Committee 
of Education, said all Latin Amer- 
icans are watching this conference 
intently and “find it very encour- 
aging. He protested the ban on 


other Latin American delegates. 


and said the peoples of that con- 
tinent, “south of Patagonia,” over- 
whelmingly stand for peace. 


And nobody knows that better, 
Marinello said, “than’ those who 
have battled against us here so 
ferociously.” 


Stapledon said that the average 
British worker, “after decades of 
admiration for the new Russia, is 
not going to be suddenly turned 
against Russia. He suspects Amer- 
ica of embarking on a new im- 
perialism.” He described a growing 
movement for peace in Britain 
and a “quickening social conscious- 
ness and interest in international 
affairs among hosts of ordinary 


he said, the Soviet delegation “ac- 


men and women” in the armed 
forces. : 


Saeiar 


Larkin Marshall, 
Leader, Sentenced in Georgia 


Progressive 


ington, written by a teacher fired 
by Saxon, which exposed condi- 
tions in the school. 

At the trial, students testified to 
substantiate the charges in the let- 
ter. | 

April 30 was set for hearing a 
motion for a new trial. 


Marshall at present is out on 
$1,000 bond. Action by the Pro- 
gressive Party, -YPA, Civil Rights 
Congress, the Communist Party 
and some of the CIO unions has 
been pledged, and a defense com- 
mittee is being set up. 


Marcantonio 


Bill Would Raise 
Vet Jobless Pay 


WASHINGTON-A bill to con- 
tinue the 52-20 provision of the 
GI Bill of Rights after it expires 
next July, but raising vets unem- 
ployment compensation from $20 


to $35 a week was introduced in| 


the House Friday by Rep. Vito 
Marcantonio (ALP-NY). The bill 
would also cover members of the 
merchant marine, who were ex- 
cluded when the GI Bill was 
adopted in 1944, 


The Marcantonio Bill would also 
eliminate the 52+week maximum 
in the present law and make all 
veterans eligible, including the mil- 
lion-odd who have already ex- 
hausted their 52-week allowances. 


The Progressive Party leader 
said he is trying to make the 
veterans readjustment allowance 
“keep step with the rising cost of 
living,’ and explained that the in- 
crease conforms to his party’s 
“budget of abundance.” He said it 
would enable jobless veterans to 
exist during this period of layoffs 
and unemployment. 


The bill would delete from the 
law the “obnoxious disqualification 
of veterans who participate in 
strikes, with its less than hidden 
invitation to strikebreaking,” Marc- 
antonio said. 


sives of America, National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Colored People and the Commu- 
nist Party. 

A street demonstration will be 
held next Thursday at Fulton and 
Nostrands Streets to protest police 
brutality. On Saturday, April 2, 
the ALP and Young Progressives 
will sponsor a roving picket line 
through the community. On Sun- 
day, April 3, the NAACP will hold 
a meeting at the church at Lafay- 
ette and Marcy Avenue. 


Renew Drive to 
Split WFTU 


LONDON, March 27.—Follow- 
ing up their recent failure to 
wreck the World Federation of 
Trade Unions, four U. S., British, 
and Dutch union officials today 
issued a 5,000-word statement at- 
tacking the international body. 
The four are James Carey, secre- 


tary of the CIO; Arthur Deakin, 
president of the British Transport 
Workers Union; Vincent Tewson, 
secretary - general of the British 
Trades Union Congress; and 
Evert Kuppers, head of the Dutch 
Federation of Trade Unions. 


Carey, Deakin and Kuppers 
walked out of the last WFTU 
executive committee session when 
the body refused to bow to 
Carey’s dictum to approve the ~ 
Marshall Plan. Instead, the 
WFTU took the position that the 
Marshall Plan should not be per- 
mitted to split the So 
and that each national afhliate 
should not be allowed to form its 
own attitude on the issue. 


The statement was seen as an 
attempt to impede the next con- 
vention of the WFTU which will 
be held Junt 30 in either Manila 
or Geneva. WFTU leaders, how- 
ever, predicted that the effort 
would be as futile as Carey’s 
walkout several months ago. 


AFL leaders, meanwhile, who 
had never afhliated with the 
WFTU, were dickering with Dea- 
kin and Tewson on the possibility 
of setting up a dual world labor 
body, with the controlling strings 
held in Washington. 


Run-otf Election 
Held in France 


PARIS, March 27.—Coalition 
pacts of all parties against the Com- 
munist Party held down the seats 
won by Communists in the second 
round of departmental council elec- 
tions. The DeGaullists had de- 
cided to support Government can- 
didates wherever there was a 
chance of a Communist winning, 


The elections, which were run- 
offs for seats not decided in last 
Sunday's elections, were on a plu- 
rality basis, which favored such 
coalition methods. As a result, 
according to early returns, for 465 
of the 785 seats, the Socialists had 
won 126 seats, the Radical Social- 
i'ts 96, the Popular Republicans 32, 
the DeGaullist and their splinter 
party supporters 116, the Inde- 
pendent Leftists 53, the Independ- 
ent Rightists 35 and the Commu- 
nists seven. 


TT 


German Press Hits Theft of Territory 


BERLIN, March 27.—German 
editorial writers and politicians 
arose almost as one today to con- 
demn the western Germany border 
changes announced yesterday by 


Britain, France and the United 


States, 4 ' 


The American-licensed Neue 
Zeitung was almost the only paper 
to defend the move. m 

Newspapers headlined the story 
“Thieves in the West” and “Brutal 
act of force on Western border.” 
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Defy Hysteria 
To Talk of Peace 


(Reprinted from late edition of The Worker) 


By Joseph North 


Cultural leaders from Europe, 


Africa, Latin America 


and this country—spokesmen for a vast portion of mankind 


—pleaded earnestly over the 
who want peace, regardless 


weekend for the unity of all 
of their political. affiliations. 


The Europeans told newsmen at the Waldorf-Astoria 
that most of them had “been eye-witness to the devastation 


of their cities, the death of 


millions of their people, the 


pillage of their cultural treasures.” They are delegates to 
the Cultural and Scientific Conference for World Peace, 
which’ opened its three-day sessions despite press and 
official hysteria rarely equalled here. 

Calmly, but with earnest concern, writers, scientists, 
artists, who came from Britain, the USSR, Czechoslovakia, 
Northwest Africa, Yugoslavia, Poland and Cuba told sev- 
eral hundred reporters—an unprecedented turnout—that 
the choice lay between “civilization and savagery. 

Unity. of -all opposed to war, regardless of their po- 
litical ties, proved the dominant theme of all who spoke. 

The west European delegates—the only two allowed 


here—expressed “amazement 


ward the conference. 
GRILLED AND MUGGED 


’ at Washington's attitude to- 


William Olaf Stapledon, British scientist, and Dr. 
Raphael E. G. Armattoe, Negro West African, who is 
director of the Lomeshire Research Center in Londonderry, 


North Ireland, told the press 
treatment they got here. 


they had never expected the 


Dr. Armattoe, a young man below forty, a foremost 
world scientist, was grilled two hours when he alighted 
from the plane, “fingerprinted and almost sent to Ellis 
Island.” He said he had never, in all his African and 
European travels, been subjected to “such indignity” as 


here. 


Stapledon, a spry man of middle-age, said the State 
Department's actions were a “fantastic mystery’ to him. 


The reporters—some of 


whom behaved like a posse 


of lynchers—were silent when the western delegates de- 
scribed their official reception at New York's airfields. 
The 27 foreign delegates in the Perroquet Room were 
seated before the several hundred reporters who repre- 
sented newspapers here and throughout the world. A 
spokesman from each nation delivered a statement in behalf 


of his delegation. 


need to establish relations inter- 
nationally that would aid peace. 
That was their theme in half a 
dozen languages. 


The Polish delegate, Pavel Hoftt- 
man, writer, spoke first, introduced 
by Dr. Harlow Shapley, conference 
chairman. Hoffman expressed his 
people’s “great anxiety at the rising 
tension.” He told how earnestly 
his nation seeks peace, after havin 
lost 6,000,000 men, women an 
children during the war. “We must 
work in peace, to rebuild our na- 
tional life,” he said. 

Juri Hronek, Czech spokesman, 
ournalist and writer, described the 

azi occupation and said, “We 
— want such ie gue 4 

appen again.” His ple wou 
“work for peace, “fight for peace 
and cooperate with all who seek 
to further peace.” 

A. A. Fadeyev, head of the 
Union of Soviet Writers, a tall, 
érect, gray-haired man in his early 
fifties, spoke earnestly of the world 
need for peace. The press listened 
intently, in silence, as he spoke 
in Russia, which was immediately 
translated. 

Fadeyev said the Second World 
War had left a terrible imprint on 
many families there is no hope of 
ever seeing their loved ones again.” 

He described the Nazi murder 
of children, women, old and young, 
the “most terrible crime against 
all peoples of the world. “In too 
humanity.” He spoke of the archi- 


@- 
tectural wonders of Europe lyin 
Each stressed the overwhelming | ne 


waste today, No country, he said, 
had suffered as yreatly as had his. 

Yet, despite this horrible experi- 
ence, “great discoveries in thé field 
of science are today intended to be 
used, not for the benefit of man- 
kind, but for the further annihila- 
tion of the fruits of civilization and 
the extermination of millions of 
women, children, old and young, 
once again.” 


HITS WAR PLOTTERS 


Fadeyev said there are people 
in several countries “who find it 
possible to demand the solution 
of international problems by éorce 
of arms.” They propagate “national 
and racial superiority,” he said. 
And armaments “are not diminish- 
ing but increasing.” Military blocs 
have been formed, Fadeyev said, 
to endanger world es “Here 

ames of war 


and there the new 

are appearing.” And all civiliza- 
tion is threatened, the Soviet writer 
said, 

However, he pointed out, the 
great majority of mankind “favors 
peace. Proof can be found, he 
said, “in the growing movement 
toward ace within different 
countries, as well as among inter- 
national organizations that “em- 
brace cultural and democratic 
people.” 

“One thing is clear,” he said 
emphatically, “the forces of all 
the sincere friends of peace are 
in need of unity, without regard 
to political views, since only the 
united efforts of all sincere advo- 
cates of peace can stop the enemies 
of war.” 


Fadeyev believed that the con- 
ference “would foster the cause of 
mutual understanding between 
our two ples and strengthen 
their ties for peace.” That is why, 


he said, the Soviet delegation “ac- 


~ 
Atkinson Assails 


| 


Fury Over Delegates 
The “shrill fury” with which 
Soviet delegates to the Peace Con- 
ference have been greeted in some 
quarters was protested by New 
York Times drama critic Brooks 
Atkinson, in a letter to The Times. 


Atkinson contrasted “the most 
courteous and hospitable treat- 
ment” which he received “from 
Russian people in general” during 
his 10 months in Moscow with the 
treatraent given Dmitri Shostako- 
vich and other Soviet delegates. 
The Times critic noted that he was 
hospitably treated in Russia “de- 
spite the fact that I was not then 
and am’ not now sympathetic with 
the Soviet regime.” 


Farmers Union 
Hits War Pact 


The National Farmer's Union, 
by unanimous vote of its national 
board, meeting in Denver and in- 
cluding delegates who came in 
from 35 states, yesterday de- 
nounced the Atlantic Pact as “di- 
rectly contrary to American pre- 
cedent and history”’ and a “futile 
gesture’ by those who would sup- 
press all ideas not approved by 
Wall Street. 


ian 
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Reprinted from late edition of 
The Worker 

IT WAS A RARE scene, per- 
haps unrivaled in this cougtry be- 
fore. The great conference really 
got under way, unofficially, about 
noon Friday, in the gaudy Per- 
roquet Room at the Waldort-As- 
toria where some 27 foreign del- 
egates spoke earnestly for. peace. 
Outside on the pavement before 
the hotel, about a hundred motley 
pickets, corralled by every con- 
ceivable reactionary influence in 
the land, marched back and forth. 

The pickets on the line during 
the afternoon appeared to be re- 
ligious fanatics, some marched 
reading aloud from a Bible, others 
chanted “Amen”. to those who read 
from the Bible. They seemed to 
be a concentration 6f various fas- 
cist, language groups. The police 
outnumbered the pickets. Squads 
of mounted cops galloped up and 
down the side streets around the 
hotel. 


. e ° 


THE REPORTERS were out in 
droves, from mést of the newspa- 
pers in the country and many from 
abroad. One, from India, wore a 
Gandhi cap; others were from 
France and other European coun- 


The Worker Washington Bureau 


Marzani was convicted in May, 
1947, of giving his State Depart- 
ment superiors false information. 
A handful of stoolpigeons, includ- 
ing Louis Budenz, said Marzani 
lied about his connections with the 
Communist Party. 


His attorney, Allan R. Rosen- 
berg, sought a new trial on the 
basis of new evidence which re- 
vealetl that Marzani’s superior off- 
cers were not acting on government 


cepted the kind invitation” of the 
progressive people of America who 
initiated the conference. 


Hearstlings and other rabid 
anti-Sovieteers sought to bait the 
writer when he finished. To sev- 
eral hostile questioners he said, 
“I do not intend to answer that 
question for it leads away from 
peace. To others he said his an- 
swers will appear in his forthcom- 
ing addresses here. 


He told one reporter that the 
Soviet Union military is now on 
a peace-time footing. 

Efforts to bait the Yugoslav 
delegate failed likewise when its 
spokesman, Jovin Popovich, replied 

lat the questions “have no con- 
nection with this conference.” 


Dr. Juan Marinello, Cuban dele- 
gate, professor at the Normal 
School in Havana and member of 
his country’s National Committee 
of Education, said all Latin Amer- 
icans are watching this conference 
intently and “find it very encour- 
aging. He protested the ban on 
other Latin American delegates 
and said the peoples of that con- 
tinent, “south of Patagonia,” ovér- 
whelmingly stand for peace. 


And nobody knows that better, 
Marinello said, “than those who 
have battled against us here so 
ferociously.” 


Stapledon said that the average 
British worker, “after decades of 
admiration for the new Russia, 4s 
not going to be suddenly turned 
against Russia. He suspects Amer- 
ica of embarking on a new im- 
perialism.” He described a growing 
movement for peace in Britain 
and a “quickening social conscious- 
ness and interest in international 
affairs among hosts of ordinary 
men and women’ in the armed 


forces, 
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THE WORD WAS PEACE— 
IT MADE PICKETS SEE RED 


Marzani Sent to Jail, 
New Trial Denied 


(Reprinted from late edition of The Worker) 
WASHINGTON, — Carl Marzani began serving a one- 
to-three-year prison sentence today after Federal Judge 


Richmond B. Keech denied the former State Department 
official’s motion for a new trial.@— 


business when Marzani spoke with 
them. 

Keech brushed aside the new 
evidence as being insufficient to 
justify a new trial and ordered 
Marzani taken to jail immediately. 

Rosenberg submitted an article 
in “Plain Talk,” an anti-Commu- 
nist publication edited by Isaac 
Don Levine, as the basis for the 
appeal for the new trial. An article 
by J. Anthony Panuch, State De- 
partment personnel officer, showed 
that the interview on which Mar- 
zanis conviction was based was a 
“put-up job,” Rosenberg said. 


Marcantonio 


Bill Would Raise 
Vet Jobless Pay 


WASHINGTON-A bill to ‘con- 
tinue the 52-20 provision of the 
GI Bill of Rights after it expires 
next July, but raising vets unem- 
ployment compensation from $20 
to $35 a week was introduced in 
the House Friday by Rep. Vito 
Marcantonio (ALP-NY). The bill 
would also cover members of the 
merchant marine, who were ex- 
cluded when the GI Bill was 
adopted in 1944. » ) 

The Marcantonio Bill would also 
eliminate the 52-week maximum 
in the present law and make all 
veterans eligible, including the mil- 
lion-odd who have already ex- 
hausted their 52-week allowances. 


The Progressive Party leader 
said he is trying to make the 
veterans readjustment allowance 
“kéep step with the rising cost of 
living,” and explained that the in- 
crease conforms to his partys 
“budget of abundance.” He sgid it 
would enable jobless veterans to 
exist during this period : of layoffs 
and unemployment. 

The bill would delete from the 
law the “obnoxious disqualification 
of veterans who participate in 
strikes, with its less than hidden 


invitation to strikebreaking,” Marc- 
antonig, said, _. 2, Vi 


se ot we 4 0@ Oe 2 


tries. The dominant spirit ap- 


Howard Rushmore, Frederick 
Woltman, were in the middle of 
a bunch of Trotzkyists, counter- 
revolutionary emigres from various 
European countries. They swarm- 
ed into the Perroquet Room like 
a band of lynchers after a victim. 
“This is a hell of an assignment,” 
one from the New York Post said. 
He spoke of a number of his col- 
leagues collecting $40 or so and 
sending it to the “powerhouse on 
the Tenth Floor”’—where the rabid 
anti-Sovieteer, Sidney Hook, and 
his crew operated. 

These were the people here to 
give America a true picture. 

The free press. 

° oO o 


THE POWERHOUSE on the 
Tenth Floor was delivering tirade 
after tirade against the conference. 
Lies? It didn’t matter, the press 
would print it. Print anything. So 
long as it talks against peace. 

The Powerhouse. dreams u 
names of sponsors who “resigned 
from the conference. Many more 
names are false, than those that 
did resign. They shoot out the 
following names: the press head- 
lines them as “resigned.” It turns 
out they didn’t. 


They are, Rabbi Louis I. New- 
man, of Temple Rodeph Sholem, 
Prof. Rexford Guy Tugwell, of the 
University of Chicago, Rabbi Her- 
bert S. Goldstein, West Side In- 
stitutional Synagogue, Lynn Riggs, 
playwright, Prof. Ernest Hacking, 
Dartmouth, the Rev. Karl M. 
Chivorowsky, Fourth Unitarian 
Church. 

It doesn’t matter, everything 
goes. These guys want peace. 


|peared to be Hearst. 


THE HOWLING press is si- 
lenced, however, when the con- 
ference with the foreign delegates 
gets under way. They have no 
answers when Dr. Raphael Ar- 
mattoe, a Negro, head of the Lon- 
donderry Research Center for An- 
thropology and Race Relations 
tells how he got the works, at the 
airport. Fingerprints, two hour 
grilting, everything. “I had 
thought,” he said, “America was 
the cradle of liberty. I am some- 
what disillusioned,” he said. 

Never, in all his travels, he tells 
the press,, had he ever received the 
treatment he got here. And why? 
He says that he is no Communist, 
coming from a noble family in 
French West Africa. 

“But I recall” he says, “that the 
Western world sent missionaries to 
Africa to tell us that murder, war, 
is not Christian. I simply wanted 
to come here as a missionary from 
Africa to tell you that murder, war, 
is not Christian.” - ‘ 

That is his crime. That is why 
he is fingerprinted, almost sent to 
Ellis Island. 

The press didn’t have a word to 
say to this. 
° * ® 

THE PRESS could not help but 
behave respectfully when A. A. 
Fadeyev, the Soviet writer spoke. 
Tall, wray-haired, with the bearing 
of a soldier, he spoke simply of his 
nation’s great losses, the Nazi mur- 
ders of children, women. He 
speaks confidently of his country’s 
rapid rehabilitation, and the con- 
fidence with which they view the 
future. He stresses the need for 
unity of all men who want peace, 
regardless of their political affilia- 


tions. 


OUTSIDE, a crowd of several 
thousands watches the strange 
crew of pickets. I come down to 
look it over, after the press con- 
ference is finished. Hastening to 
the line, I encounter The Stool- 
pigeon, the same lanky, long- 
nosed, ferret-eyed creature who 
was spotlighted in the Fole 
Square courtroom early in the trial 
He. is the same who took the de- 
generate Robert Burke from the 
courthouse after the guilty decision 
had been reversed. Of course, The 
Stoalpigeon would show up among 


tlose who oppose peace. 


ft 
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They Spoke for Peace 


Excerpts from Addresses 
At the Cultural and 


Scientific Conference 


Wallace Comments on Lysenko 
Barred Delegates Cable Parley — 


Two of the French delegates to the Cultural Conference for 
World Peace, who were barred by the State Department sent 


By Henry A. Wallace 


My own contacts with Americ 
scientific contributions to. worl 
abundance have largely been in 
highly specialized fields. 

I have worked to produce higher 
yielding strains of Indian corn and 
chickens. 

As a result of my work with In- 
dian corn, my contacts with scien- 
tists and my observations of the 
political, economic and religious 
worlds, certain conclusions begin 
to emerge as to what the American 
contribution to maximum world 
abundance should be—and where- 
in that contribution today is falling 
short. 

First, scientific advance has 
come about as a result of a blend- 
ing of individual freedom and 
group cooperation, forces that ap- 

ar contradictory but are really 

armonious. : 

Second, you can’t tell in what 
race, class or milieu you will find 
an outstanding scientist. 

Therefore there must be real de- 
mocracy in education—all our chil- 
dren, regardless of color, race, re- 
ligion or financial background, 
must have the opportunity to de- 
velop all their talents. 

Third, give the men of talent 
every possible opportunity to de- 
velop while they are young... . 


MILITARY BUDGET 


The President’s budget proposes 
to spend over 500 million dollars 
on research and development of 
weapons, but only eight million 
dollars for the outstanding work of 
the National Bureau of Standards 
—and only two million dollars for 
the proposed National Science 
Foundation for research in all the 
basic sciences... . 


Wrong beliefs are the great 
cause of fear and militarization. 

Wrong belief No. 1 is that some 
one race or nation is superior to all 
other races or nations... . 

Wrong belief No. 2 is that some 
privileged group has been assigned 
the job by providence of the inevi- 
table working of economic law to 
govern the other groups. 

Two hundred years ago this be- 
lief was known as the Divine Right 
of Kings. 

Todav in the United States it is 
the NAM and its cohorts. 

Thev work through various 
Committees on Un-American Ac- 
tivities and the so-called “loyalty 
orders.” 

Their weapons are “loyalty 


“a 


(Continued on Page 7) 


cables to the parley. 


The cable from Abbe Boulier, Catholic priest and professor 


of law, declared: 


“Regret absence from Congress. Send wishes for your success 


among American public opinion. 


against atheistic materialism, I should have wanted to affirm the 
possibility of the peaceful co-existence of different ideologies in this 


narrowed world. The principles 
constitution of the United States 


national relations. The monstrous idea of an atomic bomb crusade 
must be absolutely defeated. To refuse me the right of speakin 
these truths, is this not an indication of a will for aggression an 
intolerance under the cloak of words claiming religious freedom and 
the defense of peace? May the Congress rally all men of good will.” 

The cable from Paul Eluard, noted French poet, said: 

“I thank you from the depths of my heart for having invited 
to be with you this evening and from France I raise my glass to 
toast the success of our great offensive for peace and friendship.” 


As a Catholic priest struggling 


of tolerance consecrated by the 
must be heard and felt in inter- 


Protestants and Peace 


By Guy Emery Shipler 
Editor, The Churchman 


In that strange, fear-infested 
twilight in which we are living 
today, “peace” has become a sub- 
versive word. Whenever men and 
women gather to raise their voices 
in behalf of world understanding 
and brotherhood, the merchants of 
fear cry havoc. 

Some of them long for the day 
when wisdom and common sense 
and decency shall fail again, when 
the cold war shall become a com- 
bat war, and the world shall be- 
come a shambles. Here is a chal- 
lenge which every man 
woman who claims to be religious 
faces—a challenge to their age- 
long traditions; a challenge which 
they must not—which they cannot 
—escape. 


QUOTES CHURCH STAND 


Since I speak as a Protestant, 
let me recall some of the highlights 
of the official position on war and 
peace taken recently by léading 
Protestant denominations. . 
You have never seen one of them 
under a banner headline on the 
front page of your daily news- 
paper. 

The Methodist Church is the 
largest Protestant denomination 
in the United States, with more 
than 8% million adult members. 
At its last quadrennial Ceneral 
Conference it adopted a report 
which said in part: “Peace in the 


Poland's Need for Peace 


By Pawel Hoffman 
Polish Writer 


The delegation of Polish scien- 
tists, artists and writers has corhe 
to the United States with the 
conviction that the solidarity 
among men of good-will, who en- 
deavor to avert the catastrophe 
which would mean the destruction 
of mankind and its culture, will 
greatly contribute fo the con- 
tinuous progress, th material 
and intellectual, of all the peoples 
of the world. 


We come from a country for 
which the stability of peace is a 
must. We must work in peace 
to rebuild our national life... . 

Poland has a population of 24,- 
000,000. During the war and the 
occupation, we lost 6,000,000 citi- 
zens, .the overwhelming majority 
of whom were civilians, murdered 
by the Nazis without regard to 
sex, age or religion. Our material 
Josses—to recall only the devasta- 
tion of Warsaw and many of our 
towns and villages, the destruc- 
tion and dismantling of our indus- 
try, the damage done to our agri- 
culture—are incalculable. But the 
losses we suffered through the 


artists, scientists and writers, are 
beyond repair. 


Yet still licking our wounds, we 
have started rebuilding otr na- 
tional culture. Therefore, you will 
understand when I say that, to 
‘continue our work, we need peace, 
first and foremost. . . . To prove 
that our efforts are directed at 
restoring our culture, it is enough 
to point out two figures in our 
national budget: We are spend- 
ing 12.2 percent of our budget 
for military purposes, and 36.7 
percent. for educational purposes. 

It is, therefore, with great anx- 
iety that we observe the rising ten- 
sion in international relations, a 
tension which obviously serves the 
interests of some people. It is with 
great anxiety that we observe the 
revival of aggressive forces—in 
Germany. Because of our experi- 
ence, the experience of a thou- 
sand years, we welcome any initia- 
tive aimed at clearing the tense 
atmosphere in which the world 
finds itself; we welcome every 
symtom of good-will which may 
bring security to the peace-loving 

ples, particularly to those who 
ave so terribly suffered at the 


and | 


_|people of our churches. .. . 


‘No Place to Hide’ 
By Rabbi Louis I. Newman Jn our boasted 20th century cul- 
Congregation Rodeph Sholom ture, we have seen many religion- 


jists and laymen abandon the con- 
If church and synagogue leaders! cept of “One World” motivated b 
were so minded today, they might/the ideal of cooperation; instead, 
attempt to go into the sub-cellars,} we hear the menacing drum-beat 
to escape the cyclones of opinion) of new war-makers; we see the ex- 
raging in- the world. But they 


penditure of vast sums which 
realize that literally and figura-| otherwise might be utilized for 
tively “there is no place to hide.” 


domestic improvement on behalf 
Moreover, they would consider 


. find ourselves 
themselves derelict touching their of the ay te ™ gee? > 
mission as religionists were they vicumiz y all-pervasive 


silent or evasive in the presence | tioning so that multitudes are pre- 


immediate future depends pri- 


marily on the establishment of 


better relationships between the 
Soviet Union and the United 
States. It is our conviction that 
neither the peoples of the Soviet 
Union nor of the United States 
desire war. We call upon all our 
peoples promptly to undertake to 
change the prevailing mood which 
we believe conducive to war.” 


Thirty Presbyterian clergymen | 
from 30 states, convened in Wash-_ 
ington for an Emergency Peace) 
Conference, called on President 
Truman and urged upon him the) 
“importance of keeping the doors 
open with Russia toward better 
understanding.” Less than a year 
ago. .. . the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica, representing more than 28 
million adult church members, 
sent a telegram to President Tru- 
man, saying: “Discussions between 
Russia and the United States 
would meet with the approval of 
the overwhelming majority of the’ 
This 
telegram, you will perhaps recall, 
was sent following the delivery of 
the famous note by General Smith 


to Foreign Minister. Molotov. You 


of the issues at stake. ... (Continued on Page 7) 
BUY 
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*The THOR WASHER was tested by an independent 
research organization and was proven te wash clothes 
cleaner than any ether automatic washer 


will also recall that Mr. Molotov, ,3ae 


announced the acceptance of what 
he seemed to think was an invi-| 
tatidn for discussion, but was told 
by our government, 24 hours later, 
that it was all a mistake. 


WAR IS TREASON 

The Ohio Annual Conference of 
the Methodist Church said, “War 
as desirable or inevitable between 


the United States and Russia is 
treason to the human race,” while 
the General Synod of the Reformed 
Church in America adopted- a 
peace program which stated in 
part: “Our people should not tol- 
erate any complacency about war: 
they should combat a mood of 
hysteria or blind hatred; they 
should press for positive programs 
for peace and justice, especially 
greater use of the processes of 
international conversation and ne- 
gotiations.” 

The northern Baptist Conven- 
tion resolved to “work with other 
religious bodies in starting an im- 
mediate world peace movement to 
save the world from destruction,” 
urging that “every possible avenue 
of diplomatic interchange between 
the United States and Russia be 
kept open and used to the fullest 
extent. The General Council of 
The Congregational Churches 
said: “We urge the nation’s policy 
leaders to seek patiently and per- 
sistently to keep the door of con- 
versation open for every oppor- 
tunity to forward Russian-Ameri- 
can understanding and coopera- 
tion.” "s 

If those who draft and approve 
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(No hands in rinse water. No lift- 
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They Spoke for Peace 


Excerpts from Addresses 
At the Cultural and — 
Scientific Conference 


Wallace Comments on Lysenko 


(Continued from Page 5) 
purges,” job dismissals, and eco- 
nomic reprisals. | 

Wrong belief No. 3 is the belief 
that some one religion, or idea, is 
inevitably destined to conquer the 
world. ... 


Perhaps Communism is right— 
ae Capitalism is right—per- 
aps neither of them is right—per- 
haps both of them have particular 
points of rightness. 

Why not let time take care of 
the situation by the trial and error 
process of free trade in the market 
of ideas, without violence? 


THE THEORY OF SCARCITY 


This leads me to Wrong Belief 
ee eae | 


This is the belief that there is 
not enough land, not enough min- 
erals, not enough oil, not enou 
water power, not enough of 
good things of life to go around. 


From time to time a Malthus 
comes along. b 


We have them after every war. 

They say that population out- 
runs the natural resources and that 
the only way to control it is 
through starvation, pestilence and 
war—or birth control. , 

From.what I know about agri- 
culture I know that, technically 
speaking, the total output of the 
world could be doubled in 20 
years. ... 

What stands in the way of such 
increased output is not the weak- 
nesses of science but the defects 
in our social and political organiza- 
tion and the lack of tolerance in 
the realm of religion and ideas. 

Personally I believe that a com- 
. munist world and a capitalist world 
can co-exist in peace, but I shall 
not be really happy until the two 
Systems are competing im a peace- 
ful cooperative spirit just like the 
two scientific teams can cooperate 
—yet compete—as they try to solve 
a particular problem. 


TEST PROPOSED IN CHINA 


I propose a practical test of such 
cooperation. | 

The President has suggested 
technical aid to the backward areas 
of the world. 

Let us try it out in China. 

Let the United Nations bring 
about the cooperation of American 
and Russian scientists and engi- 
neers of all other nations, to raise 
the production and living standards 
of the Chinese people. 

The next great scientific develop- 
ment must be in the field of life 
itself. 

Oparin’s very suggestive work 
must be followed up from a thou- 
sand different angles. 

Incidentally I may say that 


LATIN AMERICAN FESTIVAL sponsored 
Spanish Weekly Liberacion at St. 


tin American music. Continuous dancing 
from 4 p.m. to 1 a.m. Surprises. Admis- 


about four years ago I was given, 
by Charles Kettering of General 
Motors, a translation of Oparin’s 
book on the Origin of Life. | 

I hope the Committee on Un- 
American Activities doesn’t prose- 
cute Kettering for circulating sub- 
versive literature. 

Somehow I can’t help thinking 
that the Slavs, even more in the 
future than in the past, are going 
to — unfold the nature of hfe 
itself. 


HE'D WORK WITH LYSENKO 


Personally I would like ve 
much to be able to cooperate with 
Lysenko in making some direct ex- 
periments in corn breeding. — 

I would like to get his sugges- 
tions as to how he would improve 
the corn we have already devel- 
oped. 

I would like to know if he has 
any corn which he thinks will yield 
better than ours under the same 
conditions. 


I can see that there are profound 
philosophic implications in Lysen- 
ko’s approach but I have yet to be 
convinced that his approach would 
greatly improve the yielding power 
of any of our cereals. 

But why be dogmatic? 

This applies to both sides. 

I am convinced that 50 years 
from now science will record that 
the body cells have a greater in- 
fluence on ‘the germ cells than 
western science now cares to admit. 

But I am also convinced that at 
the moment western science has a 
far more powerful tool for improv- 
ing grain yields than Lysenko cares 
to admit. 


I would like to engage in friend- 
ly, cooperative competition that 
should help greatly the corn grow- 
ing farmers of Russia and the ex- 
treme northern part of the United 
States. | 


Fear would be lifted from their 
hearts if we and the Russians 
would cooperate. 


These joint scientific efforts 
would contribute amazing progress 
toward raising living standards 
everywhere. 


I hope that we may all soon 
meet in Moscow in an atmosphere 
of frank discussion and that this 
meeting may be a symbol of last- 
ing peace for all peoples. 


Shostakovich to Play 


At Newark Rally 
Dmitri Shostakovich, Soviet 


composer, will play some of his| 


own piano compositions, when he 
appears on the Mosque Theatre 
stage, Newark, Tuesday night as 
guest of the New Jersey Council 
of Arts, Sciences and Professions. 
The group, sponsors of a “Cultural 
and Scientific Rally for World 
Peace” yesterday also announced 
the addition of Guy Emery Ship- 


| 


| secret of the fact that their real 


by the United States government 


ler, editor, the Churchman, to the 
speakers’ roster. 


whelming power by action for 


By JOHN J. DEBOER 
Professor of Education, 

University of Hlinois. 

In many parts of the United 
States the right to educate for 
peace is being denied or threat- 
ened. Proposals for repressive 
legislation are reported to have 
been introduced in many state 
legislatures. Many of these, as in 
the case of the Broyles bills in 
Illinois, and the McMullen Bill in 
New York, provide for teach- 
ers oaths and the dismsissal of 
teachers who belong to the so- 
called Communist front organ- 
izations. 

It is not difficult to determine 
the real targets of this legislation. 
Many of its proponents make no 


Protestants 


(Continued from Page 5) 


such resolutions are subversive, 
un-American citizens, then this 
country has in it millions of peo- 
ple who are subversive and un- 
American. It is time for the timid 
but vocal little groups of self- 
appointed protectors of America 
who, in Bishop Oxnam’s apt phrase 
are engaged in “lynching by label,” 
it is time for them to be told the 
plain fact that the millions of 
peacemakers in this country will 
continue to stand for peace, no 
matter how many labels they in- 
vent, or how many labels lynching 


purpose is to silence all educators 
who supported the Progressive 
Party or who resist the current 
drive toward war. Most of the re- 
cent victims of the hysteria now 
spreading over the country have 
been supporters of Henry Wallace. 

Perhaps the most disgraceful of 
all performances in this program of 
repression has been that of Presi- 
dent Allen of the University of 
Washington. In justifying the dis- 
missal of three fac - members 
at his institution, he slanders the 
reputation of Thomas Jefferson by 
making his appeal to this greatest 
of all champions of free speech. 
The position of T. V. Smith, who 
whitewashed the proceedings, is 
no less shocking, but not surpris- 
ing in this reputed “liberal” who, 
when he was a member of the 
House of Representatives. voted 
for the continuation of the Dies 
Committee. 

The Washington case has its 
parallel in that of the University of 
Oregon, which dismissed a profes- 
sor for endorsing the position of 
the Soviet geneticist Lysenko, and 
thereby became guilty of the same 
interference with free scientific in- 
quiry with ‘which the Soviet gov- 
ernment is charged... . 

The number of those in our 


The Drive to Silence Educators 


schools who have been dismised ~ 
lor silenced is no measure of the 
degree to which educational free- 
dom is jeopardized today. The 
mere example of a dismissal is suf- 
ficient to intimidate thousands of 
teachers and administrators. The 
threat of investigation, of public 
accusation, of the limitation of job 
opportunities, and of the suppies- 
sion of publications serves ade- 
quately as a means of compelling 
conformity to the prevailing line. 

It is significant that the attack 
upon dissenters in this period of 
war hysteria has begun in labor 
unions and the schools. It is pre- 
cisely in these areas that Hitler 
initiated his program of intimida- 
tion. 

Teachers must know that confor- 
mity now will not save them. As 
the climate of intolerance inten- 
sifies, even silence will not be ac- 
ceptable. Only open, aggressive 
participation in the war ‘program 
will provide safety from the in- 
quisitors. And if war comes, there 
will be no discrimination between 
the fighters for peace and those 
who meekly surrendered to the 
monstrous plans of the warmakers. 
The destruction and the heartbreak 
of war make no_ distinctions 


among the vistims. 
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parties they organize. .. . 


We are told on all sides that 
the question of war or peace rests 
in the hands of the United States. 
If this is true, civilization can be 
saved by the religious groups of 
this country. When they are true 
to their religion, they do not make 
faces over the back fence. Nor do 
they leave our relations to other 
countries solely in the hands of 
the military. It is not only pos- 
sible but probable that much oi 
the misunderstanding between the 
east and the west could be cor- 
rected and the cold war turned 
toward a living peace if the rep- 
resentatives of religion in the 
United States, instead of passing 
resolutions, important as they are, 
would insist that groups of repre- 
sentative religious leaders be sent 


Sefferson School 
Spring Term 


Registration Begins 
Today, March 28 i: 


More than 100 courses im eco- 
nomics, politics, history, labor, 
science and the arts. 16th St. and 
Sixth Aye. — WA 9-1600. 


— 


| Register Early 


as official peaca missions to those 
countries with which we have un- 
happy relations. .. . 

There are, I regret to say, cer- 
tain religious groups in America 
who have carried on _ crusades 
which must inevitably, if not stop- 
ped, turn our cold war into a com- 
bat war. Let those in the syna- 
gogue and church who stand for 
peace as opposed to war, and who 
represent the peace-loving people 
of our country, use their over- 


peace. 


‘No Place to Hide 


(Continued from Page 5) 
paring themselves to die in the 
belief that another war is unavoid- 
able. 

Ecclesiastics preach in the name 
of the “Prince of Peace,” but they 
urge a new “Holy War” as a puni- 
tive measure against those with 
whose economic and political pro- 
gram they disagree. 

Now, as always, it is the duty 


, 
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be faithful to the Isaianic vision 
of a world in which “nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any 
ee 

We oppose the attempt of those 
in power to dragoon us into be- 
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TO OUR READERS: 


The LABOR PRESS BAZAAR is scheduled to take place 
May 20-23 at St. Nicholas Arena. The success of the Bazaar 


will not only be a great demonstration of support for 


problems, 


our fighting press bat will also resolve urgent financial 


The time is short. Merchandise must: be collected now. 


We do not expect -rich merchants to stock our Bazaar. 
We are counting on you, our Daily Worker and Freitheit . 


readers. 


lieving that there is only one at- 


titude on the issue of peace and 


war, to which we must subscrile, 


regardless of the command of our 


of the ‘church and synagogue to 
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Youngman, Irene Rich, Talulah 
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I DONT WORRY, PAL 
EVERVTHINGS GONNA 


Around 
the Globe 


Architect 


Of Destruction 
By Gerhart Eisler 
(Guest Columnist) 


WHERE IS the average American 
politician who will not speak in Congress, 
if necessary, with tears in his eyes about 
the great American democracy as the 


exemplary way of life for all peoples in 
the world. But if he leaves the hall of Congress 
he steps at once into the city of the most shameful 
discrimination against the Negroes, into the Jim- 
crow capital of the United States, which is doing 
nothing about it, and is even trying to prevent 
anything being done about it. 
And this hypocrisy goes on year 
after year, year after shameful 
year. 

The speeches have not 
changed the Jimcrow capital 
and the shame of the Jimcrow 
capital has not changed the ac- 
tion of the speakers. And this 
contradiction between high 
sounding phrases and the ot 
of daily life is the characteristic 
of the professional bourgeois politician in all mat- 
ters concerning the people: 

The same hypocrisy goes, of course, for their 
peace talk. 

In the North Atlantic Treaty the word peace 
is being repeated again and again. 

- 

ONE OF THE architects of this treaty is un- 
doubtedly President Truman. And there can also 
be no doubt that the spirit of this architect con- 
forms with the real spirit of this treaty — behind 
the masquerade of words. 

What kind of spirit? 

The New York Times of June 24, 1941 pub- 
lished a statement of the former member of the 
U. S. Senate, Harry Truman, in which he said: 
“If we see that Germany is winning we ought to 
help Russia. And if Russia is winning we ought 
to help Germany and that way let them kill as 
many as possible.” 

This was dated one day after Germany’s at- 
tack upon the Soviet Union. 

“Let them kill as many as possible”! This is 
the spirit of the North Atlantic Treaty, its goal. 
Let Russians, French, British, Germans, Belgians, 
etc., kill each other and as many as possible; let 
their countries again go up in flames and smoke 
for the gory and profit of the American Billion- 
aires and their professional politicians. 

Hitler and other Nazi leaders made many simi- 
lar barbaric statements. Their shame is eternal. 
But nobody called them and their Anti-Commin- 
tern- Pact democratic, peace loving and so on. 

« 


By 
Joseph 
Starobin 


EISLER 


IN DISCUSSING the North Atlantic Treaty 
it is important not to forget this spirit of “let them 
kill as many as possible,” expressed by one of its 
main architects in an uncontrolled moment. From 
men talking that way one can expect anything. 

Imagine if a Russian had said: Let Americans 
and Germans kill each other and as many as pos- 
sible? But such a barbarian Soviet citizen does 
not exist. Not even the “Voice of America” could 
invent such a Russian. | 

When in the battle of the Bulge the American 
and British troops were hard pressed by the Ger- 
mans, Winston Churchill addressed to J. Stalin 
a message for immediate help, for the immediate 
continuation of the offensive of the Red Army. 

Stalin did not say, let the Americans, British 
and Germans kill each other and as many as pos- 
sible, but launched the offensive at once, despite 
unfavorable weather conditions, and thereby the 
lives of many American and British soldiers were 
saved. Churchill thanked Stalin for this action. 

APPARENTLY the tormer Senator Truman 
has not given up this idea that “if Russia is win- 
ning we ought to help Germany and that way let 
them kill as many as possible.” | 

The North Atlantic Treaty is nothing but the 
attempt to organize Germany and other European 
nations plus the United States to “correct” the 
victory of the Russians, so that where the Ger- 
mans did not succeed this new alliance might do 
a better job. 

But the peoples of the world say bluntly: 

Thank you, Mr. President, but we have not 
the slightest intention of killing each other and “as 
many as possible.” It may mean nothing to you, 
but too much blood has already been shed, too 
many have died, not only soldiers, but women and 
children. 

In a time where the house of peace is threat- 
ened by destruction one should not forget the in- 


human spirit of one of the architects of destruc- 
tion. 
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IT ISN'T GONNA 
HURT AT ALL- 
WE PROMISE! 


BE AWRICHT 


, Letters from Readers 


Working for 
The Amalgamated 


Editor, Daily Worker: 

The girls employed in the of- 
fices of the Laundry Workers 
Joint Board and the Amalga- 
mated Laundry Workers Insur- 


ance Fund, have been negotiat- 
ing for an increase ever since 
October, 1948, and at last have 
been promised an increase of 
$3, take it or leave it, 


The girls, who belong to Lo- 
cal 400 of the ACW, have re- 
cently found out that it is a com- 
pany union, represented by 

usiness agent Howard Elet who 
has been about as much help 
as a babe in a crib. In fact, the 
officials, working hand in hand, 
have given the girls a series of 
delays ever since October. One 
would be out of town or get 
sick or just become suddenly 
busy. While they are busy or- 
ganizing Namms store in Brook- 
lyn (which they lost) their own 
girls are among the lowest paid 
of all joint boards. Girls there 
for six or seven years still get 
the bottom salary. 


The contract was approved by 
only six girls out of 35. 
A LAUNDRY JOINT 
BOARD EMPLOYE. 


A Program for 


; Jobless Youth 


| Chicago. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 
Joe North’s fine articles on 
the jobless situation started 
some discussions here. A group 


of laid-off young workers came 
to a few conclusions which we 
would like to add to his articles. 
The young workers are in every 
case the majority on layoff lists. 
Although their general demands 
are the same as all workers, the 
young workers have special 
problems. 

First, young workers need 
immediate jobless compensation 
as soon as they begin to look for 
their first job. Second, until a 
specified age is reached, young 
workers should be able to draw 
compensation. even if they 
didn't make enough wages the 
year before. Very often young 
men and women who are laid 
off did not make enough to 
qualify for compensation in the 
year which compensation is 
based (in Illinois you get com- 
pensation on 1947 wages until 
April 1 of this year). 

Above all, we must fight to 
keep jobs, and, where there are 
none, to make them! 


B. LEV. 
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“First he cuts wages, then he puts in the speed-up, 
then he-locks us out — and when I picket, he calls me a 
malcontent!” 
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How Murray Saved the 


CIO’s Retail Union 


FOUR MONTHS have passed since 
Philip Murray solemnly put forward his 
proposal before the Portland convention 
of the CIO to “save” the United Retail, 


Wholesale and Department Store Em- 


ployes and put it on the road to organizing the 
“millions of workets in its jurisdiction.” What has 
been the result to date? In one sentence, the 
union of 110,000 members is about extinct. 


Murray listed the UWDSE for an operation 
because its retired president,  gerrrmecncmcmmm 
Samuel Wolchok, proved in- es 


-competent for the task of 


running a dictatorial machine 

as required from a rightwing 

boss. Even though helped by 

a congressional witchhunting 

committee and the NLRB in 

Washington, he was unable 

to take the locals with the 

bulk of New York’s member- 

ship away from their progres- 

sive leaders. 

Those locals decided to | 

secede rather than submit to the likes of Wolchok. 
That knocked off more than a third of the mem- 
bership. A few weeks after the convention the 
management of Macy's department store appealed 
to be relieved of the inconvenience of dealing with 
an “irresponsible” left-led union. Murray promptly 
obliged by arranging to give all employers: under 
contracts with the seceding unions, a “respon- 
sible” union like the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 


ers. 
* 


THE ACW’S OFFICERS met their first sur- 
prise with the discovety that most of the right- 
wing forces in the UWDSE who they expected to 
automatically ask for ACW charters, were led by 
agents of the Association of Catholic Trade 
Unionists. The St. Louis organization switched to 
the Dave Becks Teamsters. 


The large Toledo organization did likewise. 
Only Detroit’s joint board of 3,000 workers joined 
the ACW, but a second Detroit division of dairy 
workers joined the teamsters. 


In New York, the Wanamaker ACTU-domi- 
nated local joined the AFL’s Retail Clerks Pro- 
tective Assn., as did the Oppenheim-Collins group. 
Another group of rightwing locals in biscuit, 
candy, bread and related fields with more than 
5,000 members, joined the AFL's Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers. The Joint Board in Kan- 
sas City, disaffiliated. The still remaining right- 
wing-led affiliates in New York are openly shop- 
ping around for some other unions to join. The 
jobholders who hoped to salvage something of 
what Wolchok left, are generals with hardly an 


army. 
° 


THE ACW, meanwhile, suffered defeat 
wherever it contested the left-led locals. The out- 
come was especially humiliating at Namm’s which 
gave the independents 471 to 328 for the ACW. 
So sure were the ACW’s generals that they had 
Namm’s in the bag that many of them were on 
hand at the counting, as were an army of report- 
ers, photographers and press agents. The stage 
was set for a splash announcement of a “victori- 
ous” opening shot. They all marched off sad- 
faced and disappointed. 


Hearn’s, Loeser’s, Gimbel-Saks, Nortons and 
others signed with the independents without risk- 
ing a struggle. Macy's workers gave a resounding 
election victory to the independents over the 
AFL. The ACW first sought to get its start in 
Bonwit-Teller, never organized, where the em- 
ployer solicited the clerks to sign ACW cards. A 
back-door contract seemed probable, but the 
AFL’s retail union sinnined and snagged the 
deal. 


Seeing that nothing falls into their.lap, the 
ACW’’s leaders tried their hand at winning Sam 
Kovenetsky, manager of Macy's Local 1-S. The 
air was flooded with rumors that Kovenetsky is 
ready to flop over to the ACW. Kovenetsky's 
vacillations were known for some time. The 
store's management is trying everything on 34th 
Street to swing the local to the ACW. But Kov- 
enetsky, obviously impressed with opposition to 
such a deal among the members, is stil hesitating. 
It will take more than one mind to decide on the 
course of 8,000 Macy workers. 


That’s how things stand with some 110,000 
members now scattered in a half dozen unions. 
Any other union want to be “saved” and put on a 
“healthy basis?” Communicate with Dr. Philip 
Murray, national CIO. headquarters. 
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A Patriotic Conference 


(Continued from Page 2) 
sions. Nor did all of its speakers and delegates -succeed in 
fully escaping the inflience of the surrounding hysteria. 
Into the conference itself was brought by certain — 
echoes of the calumnies which the Hearst-inspired propa- 
ganda had spread to hide the issue of peace. 

Mr. Norman Cousins, one of the editors of the literary 
journal, the Saturday Review of Literature, is familiar 
with the nightmarish tyrannies which anti-Communist 
mania brought to Hitler Germany. He has himself written 
of these horrors. But Mr. Cousins slandered the American 
Communists in terms not one syllable different from those 
made popular by Joseph Goebbels. He said that the Com- 
munists were “without honor” in our country; that they 
served other powers. His words, in fact, were an invita- 
tion for police action against this working class movement. 


One does not expect Mr. Cousins—an employce of 
big financial interests—fo accept the viewpoint of Marxian 
Socialism; but must our country also tread the tragic path 
of fascism to learn in misery, suffering and war the fatal 
lesson that the ferocity of fascism does not spare the anti- 
Communist intellectual who seeks protection in red- 
baiting? Or is Mr. Cousins so committed to the “inevi- 
table war” position that he is ready to approve and join in 
the police state suppression of all “dangerous thoughts” 
including those of the Communist Party? Does the lesson 


of Germany mean nothing to him? 
. + . 


WE BELIEVE that the cause of sanity is on the 
niarch. The warmongers cannot endure a single moment 
of calm deliberation on the world situation. They thrive 
on insanity and madness. But the people are neither in- 
sane nor hungry for atomic death. Peace is the highest 
patriotism. 

It is a sombre fact that the forces of the trade unions 
have not yet made themselves felt in the fight against the 
“inevitable war” conspiracy. Labor is scheduled to be the 
cannon fodder and the sweated cannonmakers in the 
factories. But Labor desires peace no less than the scien- 
tists or the writers. Let Labor now speak for peace even 
as these other courageous Americans, and their guests, 
have done. America spurns the “inevitable war” hoax. 


Honoring A Jimcrow Governor 


THE GOVERNOR OF NEW JERSEY, Alfred E. 
Driscoll, has just been honored by the Council Against 
Intolerance in America. 


They gave the governor a banquet and everything. 
Here is Goy. Driscoll’s record on racial intolerance: 


Six New Jersey. Negroes—the world-famous Trenton 
Six—are doomed to die on a frameup which rivals the 
notorious Scottsboro case. There is not a shred of 
evidence to show their connection with the murder for 
which they are sentenced to be executed. But Gov. 
Driscoll refusegy to act in behalf of these Negro victims. 


The KKK burned a cross to terrorize a protest 
meeting on the Trenton Six frameup. Gov. Driscoll 
does nothing to halt the KKK in New Jersey. 


New Jerseys national guard is completely jimcrow 
—despite its state constitution which bans segregation. 
There are jimcrow schools in New Jersey. There is not 
a single doctor in the state's hospitals. All these out- 
rages are ignored by Gov. Driscoll. 


Until Gov. Driscoll acts to halt the legal lynching 
of the Trenton Six, he stands before the public as an 
accomplite in this horror. The Council’s award is a 
cynical mockery of the Negro people and of the whole 
country. | 


. e ' 7 
Cayton the Handicapper 
A HORSE named Russian Hero won the Grand Na- 
tional Steeplechase in England, Saturday. A long shot 


at 66 to 1, Russian Hero was picked only by brother 
Cayton, handicapper for the London Daily Worker. 


What others may say we do not know. For our part 
we cheerfully declare we see no particular symbolism in 
the event. The Grand National is only a horse race, and 
brother Cayton a superb judge of horseflesh. As for the 
Soviet Union, the bets on its building of Socialism were 
collected long ago. abercdes ol TENT are 
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-——— Read the Marxist Classics: 


The Book That Dissected 


The Essence of Capitalism 


By M. Weiss 


IN HIS PREFACE to the first volume of Capital, Marx states that“. . 


. it is the 


ultimate aim of this work to lay bare the economic law of motion of modern society.” 
This task he has accomplished so thoroughly that despite all the attacks of bourgeois 


economists, revisionists, and so- 
called “improvers,’ not one 
Marxian concept has been de- 
stroyed. Capitalism develops ac- 
cording to the fundamental laws 
that Marx discovered. 


Capital is,4ih one respect, a 
unique work of science; it was 
written especially for the work- 
ing class. Its main theme is the 
class struggle. 

The most basic discovery that 
Marx made is the theory of sur- 
plus value, which explains the 
origin of profit and makes clear 
the nature of the exploitation 
of the worker. As such, Capital 
is a powerful weapon in the 
hands of the working class. 

The economic problems Marx 
deals with are very complex, 
vet most of the first volume of 
Capital can be understood by 
any intelligent worker. 

Marx points out that every 
beginning is difficult and that is 
particularly true of the first 
chapter, by far the most difficult 
one in the book. 

One of the characteristics of 
capitalism is that everything is 
produced for sale, therefore all 
products take the form of com- 
modities. To understand capital- 
ism one has to understand the 
commodity. 

In this first part, Marx also 
traces the origin of money and 
analyzes its role in a commodity 
producing system. 

. 

THE SECOND PART follows 
logically from the first: it treats 
the problem of how one can 
under capitalism start with a 
suin of money and, after a pur- 
chase and sale has taken place, 
end with a larger sum. In solv- 
ing this riddle, Marx shows that 
the worker under capitalism sells 
his ability to work as a com- 
modity. The economists prior 
to Marx, the classical econom- 
ists like Adam Smith or David 
Ricardo starting with the cor- 
rect assumption that labor is the 


(This is one of a series to en- 
courage a renewed interest in the 


| classic works! of Marxian ‘So- 


eialism.) 


sole source of value, went on 
to say that the worker sells his 
labor as a commodity, which 
means that he gets paid for the 
values he produces and not for 
the commodity (labor power) 
that he sells. It was Marx who 
first showed that the worker 
really sells his labor power, not 
his labor. 

This profound discovery made 
it possible for the first time to 
explain scientifically the 
nature of the exploitation of the 
worker, the true source of rent, 
interest and profit. . 

Part III deals with the pro- 
duction of surplus value. Con- 
trary to surface appearanec that 


profit is made at the expense of 


the consumer in the sphere of 
circulation, Marx proves that 
profit originates in production 
through the exploitation of the 
worker. There is a great deal of 
factual proof and_ theoretical 
analysis of this problem. 
Chapter 10 particularly deals 
with the struggle of the working 
class for a shorter working dav. 
. 


PART IV is devoted to the 
problem of relative surplus 
value, that is, the means where- 
by the capitalists extract more 
surplus value from the worker 
without extending the working 
day. Marx shows that machinery 
is used by the capitalist to in- 
tensify labor (speed-up or 
stretche-out), not to make it 
easier for the worker. 

Chapter 14 is devoted to the 
manufacturing stage of capi- 
talism. 

In Part V Marx deals with 
the various economic laws that 
govern the relation between the 
amount of surplus value and the 
wages of the workers. This 
whole part is a_ theoretical 


analysis of the variations that 


can occur in the extraction of 
surplus value. 

Part VI is a detailed analysis 
of wages: time wages, piece 
work, and 


in wages. 
In Part-VIl Marx draws con-: : 


clusions about the development 


true - 


national differences 


of capitalism and the social ef- 
fects of the accumulation of cap- 
ital. This is where he formulates 
the law of the accumulation of 
capital and the result of working 
of this law; the growing im- 
poverishment of the masses. He 
predicts the increasing severity 
of economic crises and 


growth of unemployemnt, ete. 
. 


THE LAST SECTION of 
Capital is an historical analysis 
of the creation of the working 
class and of the original ac- 
cumulation of capital through 
the brytal expropriation of the 
agricultural population, the slave 
trade, bloody and violent _rob- 
bery and extermination of na- 
tives in the Americas, Africa, 
India, ete., Marx destroys the 
legend, so beloved by bourgeois 
economists, of the peaceful rise 
of capitalism through the sup- 
posed tendency of some people 
to save and others to squander 
their money. Marx traces the 
real history of his primitive ac- 
cumulation. 

Capital is as contemporary as 
if it were written vesterday. It 
is not a dry and dull volume, as 
claimed by bourgeois professors; 
on the contrary, it is exciting 
and inspiring, full of biting satire 
and written with brilliance and 
passion. 

Marx penetrates into the in- 
nermost secrets of the capitalist 
system and discovers the eco- 
nomic laws that inevitably Jead 
capitalism to its abolition. 

The contradictions of capital- 
ism are becoming sharper, as 
Marx had foreseen. The eco- 
nomic crisis is developing in the 
United States; there are already 
five million unemployed. It be- 
comes more important than ever 
for workers to study this most 
fundamental work of Marx in 
order to understand what is hap- 
pening and where we are going. 

. 


HERE ARE a number of sug- 
gestions for the study of this 
volume. 


One need not. start with the. 


(Continued on Page 10) — 
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Press Roundup 
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THE TIMES sees no good com-jupon as blows at both the effec- 


ing out of the peace conference, 
but at least, it claims, the Soviet 
delegates will get their first fresh 
breath of democracy at work. Was 
the Times thinking of the picket 
sign carried outside the Waldorf- 
Astoria which called upon Shosta- 
kovich “to jump out of the win- 
dow.” Qr was it thinking of the 
way the Immigration Department 
swept down on the banquet and 
detained three Canadians? 


THE NEWS bares the real 
meaning of the North Atlantic 
Pact w it asks why we need 
the UN anymore. “Though the 
State Department, in its recent 
White Paper ballyhooing the 
treaty. said the object was to 
strengthen the UN, the truth is the 
pact will do no such thing,” notes 
the News. It urges that the UN 
be put out of “its misery” and 
that we save the $65,000,000 
fund earmarked for its construc- 
tion site. 


. 
THE POST. is pained that Pres- 
ident Truman is too busy to at- 
tend the UN cornerstone laying 
ceremony, especially since this 
comes at a time When the North 
Atlantic Pact is under discussion. 
“The President's ‘so sorry’ answer 
to the UN,” states the Post, “may 
indicate that he now places his 
peace hopes in a North Atlantic 
barbed wire fence. Mr. Truman 
seems to have forgotten that 
fences invite hostility, while seem- 
ingly so small a thing as a corner- 
stone indicates a readiness to build 
—towards peace.” 
* 

THE HERALD TRIBUNE notes, 
“Officials of the UN Afraid U.S. Is 
Selling It Short.” The Brussels 
pact, the North Atlantic Pact and 
the proposed 10-Country Council 
of ret y “are being arranged over 
the head of the UN, and are looked 


Worldwide Acts 
April 4 to Urge 
UN Bar Franco 


Ten days of international pro- 
test to keep Franco Spain out of 
the United Nations will be marked 
by demonstrations throughout the 
world starting April 4, it was an- 
nounced here by the Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee. 


Opening the protest will be the 
Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Com- 
mittee's CAUCUS FOR PEACE, 
at Manhattan Center, Monday 
night, April 4, eve of the con- 
vening of the General Assembly 
of the UN, which has placed the 
issue of Franco Spain high on its 
agenda. Mass meetings and protest 
demonstrations will continue 
through April 14, anniversary of 
the founding of the Spanish Re- 
public. 

Culmination of the 10 days of 

ternational protest will be an 
nternational Day of Solidarity 
with Spanish anti-fascist students 

n April 14,.in which more than 
,000,000 students from 54 coun- 
tries will participate. The student 
and youth Pg gg ow will be 
| - arma y the International 
nion of Students and the World 
Federation’ of Democratic Youth, 
the anti-fascist group reported. 

The New York CAUCUS FOR 
PEACE will be the major meeting 
in this country, the Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee an- 
nounced, with other meetings 
scheduled in a dozen large cities, 
and in scores of smaller commu- 
nities in every section of the 
country. 

Henry A. Wallace, I. F. Stone, 
pe Alvarez del .Vayo, Oscar 

ge and Dr. Edward K. Barsky 
will be the principal speakers at 
the CAUCUS FAR PEACE, which 
will transmit recommendations to/| 
the General Assembly which starts 
its deliberations following 


tiveness and prestige of the UN,” 
it states. But these same officials, 
according to the H-T, feel that 
the UN is “too weak to be relied 
upon as an insctrument of world 
security—at least at this time.” The 
Soviet Union comes in for attack in 
that the H-T reporter holds it never 
took the UN seriously. 
. 


THE MIRROR’S Dr. Ruth Alex- 
ander complains that the “red party 
line” is chameleon and “now you 
see it, now you don’t” but in the 
next breath avers it is the most 
iron-bound set of laws. 

© 


THE JOURNAL AMERICAN’S 
front page—six columns’ worth—is 
devoted to attacking the peace 
conference. “Spy” queen Eliza- 
beth Bentley is pictured in three 
columns picketing on the side of 
the warmongers. 


Prudential 
Agents to Hold 
Run-Off Poll 


Representation in an NLRB 
poll of Prudential agents in 31 
states was still undetétmined as 
of yesterday. In a count Saturday, 
all contending unions fell short of 
a majority. A run-off will be held 
between the CIO United Office 
and Professional Workers and the 
AFL National Federation of In- 
dustrial Agents. The vote was 
5,337 for AFL; 4,540 for UOPWA; 
3,149 for the independent Interna- 
tional Union of Life Insurance 
Agents and 280 for no union. 

In a message to all Prudential 
agents, UOPWA officers congrat- 
ulated them on their fight in re- 
buffing companv efforts to elimi- 
nate bona fide unionism, and called 
on them to take all steps necessary 
to guarantee a UOPWA victory in 
the run-off. 


‘Capital’ 

(Continued from Page 9) 
first chapter, which is the most 
difficult. One can begin with 
Part VIII, which is\mainly a 
history of the rise of capitalism. 
Chapter 19 can be read next; it 
is also mainly historical and 
factual and deals with the manu- 
facturing stage of capitalism. 
This section » be followed: 
by reading Chapter 10, which 
as we saw, treats the history of 
the struggle of the working class 
for a shorter working day. 

Chapter 15, which analyzes 
the industrial revolution and the 
effects of the introduction of 
machinery upon the workers, can 
be studied next. 

Now one is prepared = to 
plunge into Chapter 1. Chap- 
ters 2 and 3, which deal with 
exchange and money, are diffi- 
cult but do not have to be 
studied immediately. Once the 
first chapter has been mastered 
or fairly well understood then 
Part II, dealing with the trans- 
formation of money into capital 
and labor power, will not be 
found difficult. 

The heart of Capital is the 
analysis of surplus value, ex- 
plained in Chapters 7, 12 and 
16, which can be studied as a 
unit. After going through these 
chapters the student should 
have no difficulty reading the 
rest of the volume. 

It is important to keep in 
mind that Marx always felt that 
workers can best understand po- 
litical economy, because their 
everyday experience in indus- 
try and their knowledge of the 
boss at first hand makes it easier 
for them to understand eco- 
nomic problems, laws and ‘cona- 


morning in Flushing Meadows. | 


cepts. 
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(Continued from page 4) 
say, but seldom saying or doing 
anything himself. 
I read the record of his testi- 
mony: “I heard him say... . I 
heard them say. ... He said to 
me. ... Yes, that’s what he said. 
.  . Yes, that’s what he said... . 
I recollect he said it... .” 
There is much ado, too, about a 
phantom letter. Yes, the witness 
says, he received a letter from 
foreign editor Joseph Starobin, 
covering the organization meeting 
of the United Nations in San Fran- 
cisco, allegedly transmitting mys- 
terious “revolutionary orders” from 
Dmitri Manuilsky, Ukrainian For- 
eign Minister. But where is the 
letter? He produced no letter. The 
prosecutor can’t produce such a 
letter. There is no such letter. 

a a a 
But Budenz does produce one 
document. It is a letter sent by 
defendant John Williamson in 
1945 inviting Budenz to a Com- 
munist Party national committee 
meeting. It proves, a fact made 
public by the party to all the press 
of the nation—that there was a na- 
tional committee meeting June 15, 


1945. It is also additional evi- 


dence of the lie he lived. Posing 
as an honest Communist, he was 
secretly betraying his comrades, 
filing the document to be turned 
over to the FBI and the prose- 
cutor later. 
oe << 

Quotations from books intro- 
duced through Budenz and claim- 
ed by the prosecutor to be evi- 
dence the Communist leaders con- 
spired to teach and advocate vio- 
lent overthrow of the U. S. gov- 
ernment, are significantly the same 
quotations to back a similar 
charge against William Schneider- 
man, West Coast Communist lead- 
er, when the government sought 
to revoke his naturalized citizen- 
ship. Perhaps Prosecutor Mc- 
Gohey has forgotten the Supreme 
Court said in that case there was 
no evidence that the Communist 
Party advocated forceful overthrow 


of the U. S. Covernment. 
* _ a 


The prosecutor tries to get 
across the idea that the program 
of the Sixth Congress of the Com- 
munist International, adopted in 
1928, was actually the program 
used in 1935. Every New York 
newspaper, except the Daily 


PICTURE OF A JUDAS AT FOLEY SQUARE 


Worker, prints this falsehood. The 
truth is that the Seventh CI Con- 
gress, meeting in 1935, adopted 
a new program. This was the 
famous Dimitroff program calling 
for a People’s Front against war 
and fascism. Why dont you pro- 
duce that program, Mr. McGohey? 
* 


It appears that special assistant 
prosecutor Frank Gordon has as- 
signed himself the role of provoca- 
teur extraordinarv Attorney Sacher 
rises to object to a prosecution 
question Gordon Barks at him: 
“Sit down.” Judge Medina states 
he does not hear the Gordon's re- 
mark. Gordon tells the court he 
said nothing. The next day Me- 
dina reads from the record where 
editor John Gates is quoted as re- 
plying to Gordon: “You're a liar.” 
It is Gates who is rebuked by the 
court, not Gordon. 


Prosecutor Gordon tells me 
sneeringly he does not like my 
stories of the trial. I assure htm 
I have written nothing in my life 
with the idea of pleasing him and 
reject his bid to disrupt trial pro- 
cedure by debating the matter 
across the rail of the press sec- 
tion. ~ 
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TYPEWRITERS 
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Lewest prices fer foreiga 
language typewriters 
MIMEOGRAPRHRS 
Seid, Rented, Repaired 


ALL LANGUAGES 


TYPEWRITER CO. 


119 W. 23rd St. CH 3-8086 
(Bet. Sixth and Seventh Aves.) 
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Mimeos, Adders, 
Repairs, Soles, Rentals 
UE UNION SHOP 


SMU 2-2964-5 B iin's: $ 


mr. diet St. @ 
82000080 00000000608000060008 


Electrolysis 


IT’S SO INEXPENSIVE 
TO Rid Yourself or 
HAIR FOREVER: 
pw treatment. Famous experts re- 
$7 meve unwanted hair permanently 
from face, arms, lege or bedy. Pri- 
vacy. Sensational now methed . . 
quick results . . lewered cests! 
Men alsetreated. Freecensultation. LO 3-4218 
BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 
110 W. 34 St. (adj. Saks) Suites 1101-1162 
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OWERS> 


AND FRUIT BASKETS 
Delivered Anywhere 
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ROBERT RAVEN, Flowers 
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LEON BENOFF 


Insurance for Every Need 
391 East 149th Street 
MElrose 53-0984 


CARL JACK R. 


BRODSKY 


All kinds of insurance including aute- 
mebile, fire, life, cempensation, ete. 
708 BROADWAY GR 5-3826 
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Interior Decorators 
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Slip Covers, Draperies, Bed Spreads 
CUSTOM MADs 


Complete line of 
MATTRESSES 
Se >, Direst from 
| aoe ... Manufacturer 


SOX SPRINGS 
TO MATCH 
@ Studie Ceuches 
@ Cribs, Youth Beds 
@ Maple Bedreem Suites 
@ Mattresses, piliews, quilts remade 
and sterilized 


Free Delivery @ DI 6-6160 
Bordman’s Mattress Co. 
376 Livonia Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Moving and Sterage 


CALIFO 
& WEST COAS 


LOW RATES 
Gemplete service, via pool car 
New Mexico, 

Wevada, 


ta.’ | 


Tennessees, Arkansas and ali way poin 
Free Estimate OX 2-3300-1-3 


CONCORD 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CORP. 
146 Liberty St., New York 6, N. ¥. — 


ee 
| MOVING @ STORAGE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
is K. Tth ST. GR 717-2457 


near 3rd Ave. 


EFFICIENT @® RELIABLE 
| ee AEN 


—— —— 


J. SANTINI & Bros., Inc. 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


STORAGE 
LOCAL AND LONG DISTANOB 
RELIABLE MOVING 
— REASONABLE RATES — 


1870 Lexington Ave. LE 4-2222 


932 So. Blvd. (163) DA 9-7900 


Opticians and Optometrists 
Official IWO Optician 
ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS 
255 Vi. Sith St. moar Seventh Ave. 
Mon.-Thaurs., 9-7:30; Friday 9-6:39 

3-3248 


OFFICIAL IWO OPTICIAN a 


Have your eyes 
examined by & 
competent 
eculist M.D. 


UNION SQ. 
OPTICAL and 


JEWELRY CO. 


Complete selection of watches, jJewelrf, 
silverware at a discount of 15 to 35%. 
Watch repair man on premises. 


147 Fourth Avenue 


(Bank Bidg.) Room 319 
N. Shaffer GR 17-7553 Wm. Vogel 


IN QUEENS... 
A Complete Optical Service 
Eyes Examined - Glasses Fitted 


IRVING B. KARP 


Optometrist 


$908—164th St. (epp. Macy's), Jamaica 
9:38 . m.-6 p.m. daily OL 58-2063 


Records and Music 


VOX presents 
LITTLE SONGS 


ON BIG SUBJECTS 
by HY ZARET 
$3.15 


BERLINER’S MUSIC SHOP 
14 FOURTH AVENUB (lith St.) 
Open till 10 P.M. OR 4-9400 


Restaurants 


JADE ~~~. 
MOUNTAIN 


197 Second Ave. 
Bet. 12 and 13th Sts. 


CR 7- 9444 
@ Quality Chinese Food @ 


wv Dinner-Dancing-Show—$1.65 ° 
@ 227 W. 46 St.—Cl 6-757 ® 


Upholstery 


) 


- 


. Official IWO B’kiyn Optometrists 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


152 FLATBUSH AVE-- 
Near Atlantic Ave, — Our only office 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel. NEvins 8-9166 
Dally 9 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. © a.m.-3 
EYES EXAMINED EYs 


Official IWO Bronx Optometrists | 
»  ##EYES EXAMINED 
CLASSES FITTD 


Samples brought te heme © ail beres 


Free Estimates and Consulting 
886 Liberty Ave. Broeklya, MN. ¥. 
MYaoctnih 48868 


Tel. JEreme 1-0008 


Funeral Director fer the IW O 
I. J. MORRIS, Inc. 


9701 CHURCH AVE., Breokiyn, N.Y. 
Day Phone Night Phone 


‘DI2-1273 DI22 


Advertising 
Info: 
Call AL 4-7954 


For 
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PROFITS OF 376 COMPANIES ~ 


ZOOMED 134% 


' After months of ees 
the Wall Street Journal has taken 


SINCE 1945 


record-breaking big business profits, 


the trouble to add them up. The 


conclusion is: “For business generally, it turns out the year 1948 was 


the most*profitable ever.” 


The 376 companies analyzed chalked up more that $5,000,000,- 


000 in profits, 23.8 percent higher 


, 
Here's what the 
in part: 
Companies 

18 petroleum preducts 

19 autos and equipment 

Sl building materials 

18 chemicals 

6 coal 

13 electrical and radie 

25 food products, meat packing.... 

19 iron and steel 


Embarrassed by their bulging 


1948 Profits 

oe ceces -$72B,151,118 
664,952,564 
228,474,674 

. 356,848,271 

i hodensseceabebebeoosare , 21,350,428 
224,619,183 


than in 1947. 


profit table in the March 17 issue looks like, 


Rise or Decline 
up 66.1% 
up 45.3% 
up 18.4% 


1947 Prefits 
$438,835,539 
443,723,761 
192,892,574 
289 647,195 
16,068,753 
184,707,255 
292,244,211 
355,926,600 


up 23.2% 
up 32.9% 
up 21.6% 
down 10.7% 
up 30.4% 


profits, some companies are trying 


to explain them away. “Many are taking pains to say profits arent as 
big as they look,” the Wall Street Journal says, pointing out that Presi- 


dent Charles E. Wilson of General Electric “tempere 


his announce- 


ment” of record-breaking profits with the comment that “earnings in 
relation to sales were below prewar.” Statements such as these ap- 
parently intended to head off a fourth round of wage increases. 


The 1948 profit increase, the 
smallest for any postwar year. 
earnings were 47.8 percent ahead 


Wall Street Journal adds, is the 


It cites figures showing that 1947 


of those of 1946, and that 1946 


profits topped those in 1945 by 34 percent. 


The article does not bother to add these percentages. 


Simple 


arithmetic discloses that since 1945 profits have zoomed 34 percent. 
How much have your wages risen? 


Se 


aes 
* 
Trial 
(Continued from Page 3) 


North Atlanti¢ Pact, Judge Medina 
said sharply: 

“That’s. where youre making a 
big mistake.” 

He intimated such “international 
questions” would not be allowed 
to enter the trial. 

Earlier he had stopped Dennis 
in his opening statement when the 
general secretary began to discuss 
what his party did teach and ad- 
vocate in the period covered by 
the indictment. 

He wanted “no politics” in the 


courtroom, he said. | 
Thus, he is attempting to block | 
out all evidence which will most 
effectively refute the Government's 
false charge, the evidence to prove 
what a Marxist-Leninist Party does 
stand for and does actually do. 


29,000 in USSR 


Over 100 Years Old | 
MOSCOW, March 27 (UP).— 


A new scientific documentary film 
just released reported today that 
the Soviet Union has 29.000 *citi- 
zens over 100 years old, and said 
that was more than in any other 
country. | | 

The film portrays the life of the| 
world’s oldest humans, a large con- 
centration of whom live in the So- 
viet Caucasus, with Moscow itself 
Boasting several dozen centenar- 
ians. | 

One of the heroes of the film is! 
Mamsyr Kiyut, 147-year-old farm- 
er in the Abkhazian republic on’ 
the Black Sea coast, whose family 
numbers 60 living direct descend- 
ants<s 

Another oldster is 125-year-old 
Dzhadzh.Khagba, a famous hunt- 
er, while another is 111-year-old 
Osman Dzeniya who, the film said, 
still watches his large flock of 
sheep in the Caucasian mountain 
pastures. 


REWARD OFFERED: The 
Bill of Rights to thousands of 
-geaders today who will find the 
opportunity to become press 


builders tomorrow. 


IWO Children’s 


Festivals Planned 


Children of the Junior Clubs of 
the national group societies of the 


International Workers Order and 
the Children’s Schools of the Jew- 
ish Peoples Fraternal Order, IWO, 
will perform at eight IWO chil- 
dren’s festivals to be held in 
March, April and May in five cities 
in the east and midwest. 


, 


875 


6 yrs. = 


This outfit is so simple to sew you'll want 


to make several sets for the sand-box 
group. The tiny sun suit requires a mini- 
mum of fabric, opens out flat for ironing; 
the bonnet is as cute as can be. 

Barbara Bell sew-rite perforated pat- 
tern No. 1875 comes in sizes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
and 6 years. Size 2 dress requires 1% 
yards of 35 or 39-inch fabric; bonnet, % 
yard. 

For this pattern, send 25 cents in coins, 
your name, address, pattern number and 
size wanted to Barbara Bell, Daily Worker, 
35 E. 12 St., New York- 3. 


maintain peace.” 
Irres 


The resolution urged that the 
channels of communication be kept 
opened among the peace-minded 
peoples of all lands and in par- 
ticular between our country and 
the Soviet Union. 

“The first step on the way to 
peace is American-Soviet under- 
standing,” the resolution declared. 
It proposed that everything pos- 
sible be done to strengthen the 
United Nations as the best hope 
for peace. 

The resolution pledged coopera- 
tion to other movements for peace 
throughout the world. 


begun here “so that our country- 
men may be roused to protect the 
peace.” 


PEACE GROUP 


The resolution indicated that 
the conference instructed its spon- 
sors to constitute themselves the 
Cultural and Scientific Committee 
for World Peace of the National 
Council of the Arts, Sciences and 
Professions. 

They would seek “to increase 
their numbers from among the 
men and women in the arts, sci- 
ences and professional,”, and to 
take the appropriate measures to 
bring the decisions of this confer- 
ence to the attention of the Ameri- 
can government and the United 
Nations, and undertake an active 
campaign for peace. 

“We are an_ independent 
American movement,” the res- 
lution concluded.” “We are but 
one voice in the crescendo of 
the American and world will 
for peace. We will not cease 

our efforts until peace has been 
secured. In this endeavor we 
serve our culture and our coun- 
try. Only thus can our country 
and men and women of culture 
help serve the world.” 

Fadayev told the Garden meet- 
ing “I can assure you that the So- 
viet people are sympathetic toward 
the American people ... Only by 
extreme unobjectivity can some 
statements in the press be explained 
—statements that we do not want 
cultural relations with the United 
States. 

FRIENDLY RELATIONS 
“But we do want relations, that 


is we want to attain that which 


serves the cause of friendship 
amon nations and peace among 
friends. Then let us proceed for- 
ward in the name of peace despite 
the enemies of peace.” 

Thomas Mann sent a telegram 
to the conference suggesting a res- 
olution protesting the State De- 
partment’s interference with the 
peace conference. “Though Mr. 
Acheson has repeatedly asserted, 
the telegram stated, America’s ab- 
horrence of war and our determi- 
nation to preserve peace, he has 
done mach to discredit those who 
mean (in ardent sincerity) to serve 
the very ideals he praises.” 


Mann said that Norman Cous- 


WALLACE BRANDS PACT AS WAR MOVE 


(Continued from Page 3) 
supporting. The pace will im- 
verish Europe.” 

Wallace said Americans were 
worried because the pact super- 
cedes a one-world organization 
with a. military alliance looking 
toward a world split in two. He 
charged that the United Nations, 
the one hope for peace, was the 
pact’s first victim. ' 

U. S. REARMS GERMANY 

He accused the United States 
of rearming Germany, saying, 
“Fascist Spain is in our camp 
because she hates Russia just as 
she hates protestanism” and sug- 
gested that Japan might be next 


on the list of American allies. 
He called the pact a reply to 
Premier Joseph Stalin’s peace 
overtures to President Truman 
and said the White House and 
State Department had “brushed 
off” Stalin. 
- Wallace also attacked the State 
Department for “using a _ very 
clever and very dishonest method” 
to bar practically all the non-Com- 
munist delegates from western 
Europe to the world peace con- 
ference now being held here. 
He said that although the con- 
ference was called “to try to stop 
the trend toward war... you 


|would think that only, the Com- 


sins, “who professes to have been 


eee eee 


munists were interested in the 
conference; you could be easily 
led by the nose to damn outright 
any American who participates in 
sg 

He accused the State Depart- 
ment of bullying everyone who 
dares ask questions and demand 
answers. 

“Since when have our policy- 
makers become immune from crit- 
icism,’ Wallace asked. ... “I say 
to those very clever men that this 
democracy takes no marching 
orders ‘and writes no blank checks. 
No group of men has the right to 
lead us into war in the name of 


” , 


: a , : 
, * 
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It pledged to continue the work’ 


ctive of differences on other questions, the 
conferees took their stand on peace.® 


passed: The creative strength of 
eminent artists and scientists—the 


‘thousand hostile pickets, and it 


|appeared too chagrined even to 


|Cleveland, Philadelphia, 
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ins 


sent by Under-Secretary of State 
Allen, ‘grossly misrepresented the 
character and goals of the con- 
ference and in so doing bordered 
on the libelous.” 

Richard Lauterbach, writer, de- 
clared that “despite the official 
line that peace is subversive, there 
are thinking Americans who re- 
fuse to swallow the line, prefer- 
ring to be. live villains in Mr. 
Acheson’$ black book than dead 
heroes in the next war. That's 
encouraging. | 

Domingo Villamil, Cuban pro- 
fessor, told the méeting: “I am not 
a Communist. I am a Christian 
Roman Catholic . . . We must 
check the monster -of war, and 
those whp bow to Moloch and 


Mammon. The common people 
must refuse to fight because it is 
a crime to participate in an un- 
just war. .. . We appeal te every 
good man and woman to help 
evade this war which would be 
an act of Satan.” 

John Howard Lawson said 
“The modern inquisitors have 
not changed their methods of 
propaganda. The charges that 
are being made down there at 
Foley Square are the same fan- 
tasies that were used to justify 
the murder of heretics in Pro- 
vence in the year 1215.” 

The conference received a ca- 
blegram from West Bengal, India, 
saying that Gopal Halder, an edi- 
tor who applied for a passport to 
attend the meeting, was thrown 
into prison on March 2, without a 
trial or sentence. “No one knows,” 
the cable said “when and if he 
would come back to us.” T-he 
cable was signed by Nirendrath 
Ray, joint editor, Parichaya. 

The conference ‘assumed a cum- 
ulative grandeur as the hours 


cream of American and world 
culture — who championed peace 
dwarfed the combined offensive 
of the maddened press and the 
gyrating neurotics and fascists 
who revolved around the Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

At no time, either on Friday, 
Saturday or Sunday did the mobil- 
ization of fascists, Czarists, Chris- 
tian Fronters, Sidney Hookers, 
fascist-minded Jlegionnaires ever 
pass beyond the figure of 500. 

The press had _ assiduous! 
spread the idea that New York 
could expect fifty to a hundred 


eat its own estimates. After the 
first 24 hours it ceased using 
figures: the plot to whip the pub- 
lic into a lynch neurosis ‘had failed. 

Nor did the threats, impreca- 
tions, and obscenities intimidate 
the partisans of peace who left 
their libraries, their offices, their 
classrooms and _ laboratories to 
come here from many states. Par- 
ticipants were here from 21 states, 
and men and women sat in the 
audience wHo traveled here from 
as far as Chicago. 

Delegations from Chicago, 
Boston 
and many other cities defied the 
press tumult and came to hear— 
and to speak. 


3,000 AT PANEL 


Easily 3,000 men and women, 
young, old, Negroes, white, at- 
tended the nine panels that dealt 
with every cultural category — 
the economic and sovial sciences, 
education, writing, publishing, 
film, radio, press, fine arts. 

About a thousand for example, 
jammed every inch of space in the 
fine arts panel yesterday after- 
noon. And as many were regret- 
fully turned away as attended the 


Packed Garden Cheers 


(Continaed from Page 1) 
yet time to save the peace if we truly unite. Humanity 
does not want another war. Peace is necessary and peace 
is possible. The maintenance of peace is the responsibility 
of all people. If the American people recognize their sol- 
emn duty and affirm their will they can do their share to 


ney Hook, Saturday afternoon at 
Freedom House. 


Hook’s meeting could scarcely 
dredge up more than 450 inside . 
“Freedom House.” Another ran- 
dom 700—mainly bypassers who 
stop to hear what the loud- 
speakers were blaring—stood out- 
side. And most passed on after a 
few minutes. 


Everybody who came to the 
Hook conference was Screened. 
Anybody who had made reserva- 
tions was permitted into the Wal- 
dorf conference. Even Dr. George 
S. Counts, Hook’s warmongering 
associate, was allowed the Hoor 
at the peace conference. Whoever 
asked to speak got the floor within 
the limits of time. No screening, 
no credentials asked. 


BAR THACKREY 


But the Hook conspirators re- 
fused even T. O. Thackrey, pub 
lisher of the New York Post, per- 
mission to speak at their sparse 
assembly, he informed the audi- 
ence at Carnegie Hall when he 
spoke at the peace parley’ key- 
note session. Counts and several 
others of his stripe taxied over 
from their meeting to barge in on 
the peace parley’s literary panel. 
Their efforts to sabotage the meet- 
ing were signally spiked by writers 
and others here. 


The panel discussions, as well as 
the plenary and keynote sessions, 
overwhelmingly searched. for a 
unity of viewpoint to explore all 
avenues toward peace. One heard 
differences expressed, and ex- 
pressed freely. 


SQUARE DEAL 


ven Norman Cousins, editor of 
the Saturday Review of Literature, 
who came as a guest and insulted 
his hosts by questioning their in- 
tegrity, was obliged to wire Dr. 
Shapley that “no one could ask 


for any fairer treatment or a squarer 


deal than you accorded me last 
night.” 

The speakers—from all the coun- 
tries, and overwhelmingly from 
this—felt the compulsion to over- 
leap differences and achieve that 
unison that would quell the flames 
of war which, as A. A. Fadeyev, 
the Soviet writer, declared, “leap 
up here and there throughout the 
world.” 


One of the high-points of ves- 
terday's sessions came when Fade- 
yev spoke. He traced the historic 
friendship between American and 
Russian peoples—told of the respect 
his nation had for the great demo- 
cratic traditions of this country. 
He cited the millions of books pub- 
lished there of American writers: 
Mark Twain, Whitman, Jack Lon- 
don, Dreiser, Hemingway and 
many others. : 

Then he departed from his pre- 
pared text to take issue with a 
phase of Prof. Frederick L. Schu- 
man’s speech. The professor of 
political science at Williams Col- 
lege had apportioned the blame 
for the present drive toward war 
on forces in the Soviet Union as 
well as the United States. 

“I have listened,” Fadeyev said, 
“to the speech of Prof. Schuman 
and I must say that certain aspects 
of it astonished me.” 

“I am a guest in your country,” 
Fadeyev said, “but I know that 
you would want me to speak frank- 
ly on this matter. Prof. Schuman 
is mistaken. There are no elements 
in our country which desire war 
against the United States or any 
other country.” | 

Fadeyev said. that “the im- 
portant thing to understand is that 
these elements in the United States 
which would like to see another 
war against Russia are not the 
enemies only of the Soviet people. 
They are also, of course, the en- 
emies of the American people who 
like ourselves do not want war.” 


In Memoriam 


German-Americans express 
deepest sorrow overs death of great 
fighter fot Greek independence 
and peace 


—, 
ae 


| 


‘entire’ “conference” called by Sid- 


D. CHRISTOPHRIDUS , 
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~The Cold 


Excerpts of speech delivered by 
John Howard Lawson, author of 
Action in the North Atlantic,” 
“Sahara,” etc., of forthcoming book 
“Theory and Technique of Play- 
writing and Screenwriting” and one 
of the “Hollywood Ten,” at Mass 
Communications Panel, Cultural 
and Scientific Conference for 
World Peace, Saturday afternoon, 
March 26, at Waldorf Astoria. 


By John Howard Lawson 


The use of motion pictures for 
war propaganda clashes with the 
feeling and conviction of the au- 
dience. The Iron Curtain was un- 


~ guecessful. It failed because it was 


— 


utterly impossible to convert the 
lies on which the film was based 
into a rational human story. It is 
possible to create a false impres- 
sion in hysterical headlines. It is 
not so simple to convert prejudice 
and hysteria into an hour's presen- 
tation that makes sense visually. 
Another aspect of the attempt to 
regiment the cinema for war is the 
present cult of sex and violence, 
which degrades the human per- 
sonality and gives people a sense 
of futility and despair. Stories that 
lack common humanity do not 
appeal to common humanity. 
Americans may be confused, be- 
wildered by the din of the war 
drums. But they want peace. They 
want decent homes, jobs, security 
for themselves and‘ their children. 
Americans know that peace can be 
achieved, and that it depends upon 
negotiation and Se be- 
tween the United States and the 


Soviet Union. 


THE MISUSE OF THE film as 
an art inevitably undermines it as 
a business. So we find conflicting 
trends in Hollywood. War propa- 
ganda films, with the necessary ac- 
companiment of chauvinism, prej- 
udjce, hysteria, are being delayed 
on account of story difficulties and 
on account of the unwillingness of 
many artists to be associated with 


these unpatriotic films. On the 
other hand, a few pictures with 
honest social content (including 
several, that apparently intend to 
deal with Negro characters) have 
been announced. 


The fight for the conscience, for 
the soul, of the American film, is 
not ended. The struggle centers 
around the Hollyw Ten. We 
are honored (I am speaking not 
only for myself, but for the Ten) 
to be chosen as leading defenders 
of the art we love. There are many 
others who stand with us in the 
fight for a free American culture. 


When we were called to Washing-! & 


ton for investigation and trial, we 
followed proudly in the footsteps 
of Howard Fast and many others. 
We warned that the attempt to 
silence and imprison us marked a 
new phase in the drive toward war, 
which would be characterized by 
more sweeping attacks on -the right 
to think and speak, to communi- 
cate and organize. 

Our prophecy has been dismally 
fulfilled. Investigations, trials and 
loyalty oaths are undermining the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights, 
destroying the heritage Americans 
have fought for and preserved for 
a hundred and fifty years. Many 
Americans are not as yet aware of 
the scope and aim of this attack. 
They do not realize that the heresy 
trial now taking place in New 
York is more than an attempt to 
outlaw a political party: it is a 
fatal step toward smashing free- 
dom of speech and assembly and 
regimenting our nation for ag- 
gressive war. 


In every field, the attack is di- 
rected against men and women 
whose devotion to art and truth is 
most evident, whose _ integrity 
cannot be bought, whose voices 
cannot be silenced. 

We, in the motion picture field, 
are not ungrateful that we have 
been selected as men whose crea- 
tive activity must be stopped in 
order to bind and gag the Ameri- 


The international role of the 
motion picture may be illustrated 
by events that took place more 
than twenty years ago. In Septem- 
ber, 1926, an International Mo- 
tion Picture Congress met in Paris. 
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JOHN HOWARD LAWSON 


can film. We are under indictment 
for making pictures that are “dan- 
gerously’ democratic, that exhibit 
an unseemly passion for human 
rights and American traditions. 
The outcome of the struggle 
will have a far-reaching effect on 
the larger issues of cultural free- 
dom. The court decision in the 


Case of the Ten will be ‘deter- 
mined to a large extent by the po- 
litical climate, the national and in- 
ternational activity around the 
case. And the decision will in turn 
determine the course of American 
film culture. 

Hollywood, like the Ruhr, is a 
focal point of international ten- 
sions. Its fate, like the fate of the 
Ruhr, will not be determined 
solely by the generals and _ bank- 
ers The people of the world are 
not disinterested spectators watch- 
ing the game of diplomacy and 
war. 


™~ 


editorial comment on the con- 


“It is not an exaggeration to 

(motion pictures) 
an the tribunal a 
the Hague has ever meant. This 
is because they can create the state 
of mind that ultimately means war 
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While that conference was dis- 


See as Bae ee, SO ae , 
= = 4\Cussing the film as a force for 


peace, American capital was tak- 
ing advantage of the economic 
crisis in Germany to secure con- 
trol of the German picture indus- 

The devaluation of the mark 
enabled Hollywood to flood the 
German market with American 
pictures and to buy up theatres 
in German cities. In 1925, UFA 
was on the verge of bankrupt- 
cy and was saved by a loan 
from. Paramount and _ Loew's 
Inc., which gave the American 
corporations a tighter hold on Ger- 
man distribution and exhibition. 
As a result; UFA was again bank- 
rupt in 1927. It was turned over 
to Alfred Hugenberg, -Hitler’s 
propagandist, who already had a 
chain of newspapers and the Tele- 
grafen Union Press agency flourish- 
ing in behalf of the Nazis. 

. 


THE GUILT of the motion 
picture industry in aiding the 
Nazis and preparing for World 
War II was no greater than the 
guilt of other American trusts. 
Dollar diplomacy is a familiar 
phrase. We may also speak of 
celluloid diplomacy. The drive 
to reduce other countries to a 
sort of cultural colonialism is an 
essential part of our present for- 
eign policy. The Marshall Plan 
has brought the English and 


French film industries to the verge 


War and the American Film| 


of total breakdown. The 50,000 
employes of the Italian industry 


face unemployment: The creative 
will that produced Open City and. 


\Shoe Shine is being throttled. 


Eighty-four percent of Italy's mo- 
tion picture theatre income in 1948 
went to Hollywood, 8 percent to 
other foreign countries. Eight per- 
cent paid for Italian production. 
And across the world in Japan, a 
tax of 150 percent on theatre ad- 
missions is designed to squeeze 
out the Japanese and permit Hol- 
lywood to take over exhibition. 

Every serious artist in Holly- 
wood knows that these policies are 
ruinous economically as well as 
artistically. Does Wall Street really 
believe that it can conquer the cul- 
tures and traditions of other peo- 
ples with the tinsel glamour of mil- 
lion .dollar musicals, with dramas 
of sex and murder that make a 
mockery of man’s _ aspirations? 
These pictures are propaganda: 
they preach that money is the 
measure of all value. 


Movie Notes | 


Sidney Bernstein, English pro- 
ducer, a co-partner of Al ed 
Hitchcock, has been buying up in- 
dependent theatres in England. He 
now controls 45 houses under the 
Granada chain, and just bought 
seven more from the Medway cir- 


| cuit. Bernstein has U. S. dollars 


behind him. The new circuit is set 

up as potential rival to Ranks 

Gaumont-British and Odeon cir- 

cuits and Warners ABC chain... 
° ° : 


Eddie Dmytryk only took eight 
weeks to shoot “Obsession” at 
Pinewood Studio, a record for a 


big picture at any British studio. 
° = Q 


Central Casting is set to elimi- 


nate a huge block from among 


3.800 extras registered, including 
all those who work record “shows 


that main source of earning living 
‘is not through movie industry . . . 


Arthur Koestler’s Pretentious 
‘Insight and Outlook’ 


New Book 


By David Carpenter 

IN INSIGHT AND OUTLOOK, 
Arthur Koestler interrupts his 
demi-monde career in red-baiting 
literature to delve into philosophy. 
He would explain for us the mean- 
ing of art and science and how 
they are created. . 


In this book, about which he 
claims to have been thinking for 
the last twenty years and which he 
has been writing for the last five, 


ad a? 
INSIGHT AND OUTLOOK. By 
. Arthur Koestler. 442 pp. New 
York. Macmillan. $5. 
Xv — 


Koestler exhibits the same arro- 
gance, pretentiousness and poverty 
and spuriousness of ideas as in his 
ventures into literature. But Insight 
and Outlook is more likely to be 
rejected than were his previous 
books, because it will be viewed 
more objectively by its readers 
than the others. 

Koestler was more fortunate in 
his other books, particularly the 
novel Darkness at Noon, because 
an extraneous factor served to 
block a sane, objective judgment 
of their literary quality. 


DARKNESS AT NOON was os- 
tensibly a novel. But it was peo- 
pled only with figures of straw and 
its “hero” was not a living. vibrat- 
ing individual in conflict with his 
environment but the semblance of 
an “idea.” 

Koestler’s idea was the represen- 
tation of a Trotzkyite traitor in 
the Soviet Union as the symbol of 
the individual seeking the better- 
ment of humanity but who is en- 


gulfed and destroyed by the very|- 


people he is trying to save. To 
achieve his effect, Koestler invests 


the self-pitying pbject with the! 


aura of tragedy to evoke Sympathy 
among his readers. 


cause of the intrinsic artistry of his 
writing but because of the subjec- 
tive reaction of his readers, in the 
main, middle-class intellectuals. 
Because these readers had given 
up the ae for their own individ- 
ual freedom in capitalist society, 
because they had been frightened 
by the red-baiting atmosphere in 
which they lived, ae they had 
a sense of guilt at selling out their 
a these readers eagerly 
gras at this false picture of 
what happens to their type of in- 
dividual in a socialist society in or- 
der to justify their own position in 
capitalist society. 
pen 


BUT KOESTLER can expect no 
such luck with Insight and Out- 


‘look. Here he has wandered into a 


field where his ideas have to be 
weighed on their own merits. 

After the reader has scraped off 
the multitudinous layers of pseudo- 
scientific gibberish which Koestler 
has piled on with boastful preten- 
tiousness, he finds an inedible hash 
of two sets of supposedly new 
“principles” to “explain” all the 
mental activities of man from ap- 
preciating a joke to discovering a 
new theory about the universe. 

The first set of Koestler’s “prin- 
ciples” aims at proving that the act 
of mental creation and the appre- 
ciation of that act of creation arise 
out of the conjunction of two utter- 
ly unrelated ideas, 


THUS, ACCORDING to Koest- 
ler, a joke is the meeting of two 
incongruous ideas in the mind of 
the hearer or reader, which evokes 
an explosion of laughter. A joke 
becomes the tickle of a feather! 
Koestler borrows extensively 
— satan “a a mega: 
schools of physiology, biology and 
psychology. And he ends o> wih 
a principle of accidents transmitted 

echanically and 


He was successful, not be-| 


to explain the creation and appre- 
ciation of mental activity. 

Koestler's “principle” would 
make it appear that one is boru 
with the apparatus to create or ap- 
preciate a joke or a poem. And a 
joke or a poem becomes an eternal 
verity, good for all time. 

. ® . 


KOESTLER is one of the loud- 
est inveighers against the Commu- 
nists as the destroyers of the in- 
dividual. Yet it is Koestler himself 
who in this book paints a gloomy 
picture of man as‘a mechanical 
robot, who creates by accident, 
who understands and feels and ap- 
preciates only thrdtgh a mechan- 
ical physiological process. 

Instead, it is the Communists, 
by making man aware of his con- 
sciousness, by sweeping away the 
mystical shadows that obscured 
the materiality of the universe, 
who have given to the individual 
the understanding that can be the 
key to the count of his destiny. It 
is the Communists, by disclosing 
the economic basis of society, by 
baring its class basis with its sys- 
tem of exploitation of man by man, 
who have shown what stifles and 
destroys the individual. It is the 
Communists who have shown, as in 
the Soviet Union, by making the 
ownership of the means of produc- 
tion as well as the mode of produc- 
tion a social one, that the fetters 
upon the individual can be broken. 

And it is the Communists, lead- 
ing the struggle to break these 
fetters all over the world, who are 
preparin 
dividul, living and working in a 
free classless, unexploited socialist 
society, to unfold all his talents and 


genius in the conquest of nature to 
become the master of his fate. 


REWARD OFFERED: The 
Bill of Rights to thousands: of 
readers today who will find the 
opportunity to become press 
builders. tomorrow. 


rr 


the way for the in-|g 


By Robert Friedman ._ 


DAYS WITH BERNARD 
SHAW is a delightful, skillfully- 
distilled account by a neighbor of 
Shaw’s at Ayot St.’ Lawrence of 
their many conversations during 
the last war. 

Like The Book of Great Con- 
versations which was recently re- 
viewed in these pages, Stephen 
Winstens book owes -its fascina- 


” ™~ 
DAYS WITH BERNARD SHAW, 
by Stephen Winsten. Vanguard. 


327 pp. $3.75. 
vu poe 


tion to the pleasure most people 
get out of a vicarious participation 
in daily, intimate converse with the 
great. 

While there are no surprises in 
Days With Bernard Shaw — the 
sturdy defense of Communists, 
the shrewd judgments, as well as 
nonsense and the outrageous con- 
tradictions which are part of the 
Shavian legend are all there—it 
is stimulating to watch, through 
the eyes and ears of his neighbor. 
the scintillating wit, unwhetted 
curiosity and never-satiated thirst 
for living in this 90-year old artist. 

a e ” 

UNDOUBTEDLY it is Shaw, 

the substance of his views on sun- 


dry matters and the flavor of his. 


speech which make for the inter- 
est which this volume affords, But 
the author, Stephen Winsten, has 
unobstrusively, with much sensi- 
tivity, done an excellent job of 
portraying the living Shaw instead 
of satisfying himself merely to set 
own a string of quotes. 

The reviewer, under no such 
handicaps, can here set down a 
few of those quotes which show 
Shaw at his characteristic best— 
and worst: 

“It was left to Karl Marx to 
lift the lid and show us what things 
were really like. He was a great 
historian if not much of a theorist 


jand 1 owe & great deal to him. | 


‘(PAYS WITH BERNARD SHAW’ 
DELIGHTFUL CONVERSATION 


Like all debtors I paid him by 
disavowing him.” 

“They always make out that 
Stalin is a grim, dull kind of ty- 
rant. I assure you we'll soon know 


‘him fer what he is, a statesman 


of unique experience, and, what 
is more important, I found him to 
have a sense of humor. Now Hit- 
ler has no sense of humor. I was 
pleasantly surprized to find when 
I met Stalin that he has a wonder- 
ful smile, somewhat like mine.” 

“I mustn’t grumble because [ . 
can put myself down in the mil- 
lionaire class. There is one thing I 
have never ceased from teaching 
and that is the value of money: 
money is indeed the most import- 
ant thing in life, and if you deny 
it you are an enemy of life.” 

“Stalin has revealed to us what 
reserves there are of organizing 
and administratve ability in the 
masses, and these are the people 
who will be able to affect the so- 
cial transformation.” 

Thus the electic C.B.S., in Days 
With Bernard Shaw, 

IT IS AMUSING that Shaw 
should, even when paying tribute 
to Marx the historian, so glibly 
dismiss him as “not much of a 
theoretician.” For if Days With 
Bernard Shaw does anything—oth- 
er than to provide the entertaining 
and pyrotechnic spectacle of this 
agile 90-year old mind—it is to 
demonstrate again the non-Marx- 
ist, ragbag nature of Shaw’s views, 
which can scarcely be considered 
cohesive and consistent enough to 
merit the label of theory. 

That Shaw has nevertheless dis- 
tinguished himself in recent years 
as an outspoken defender of the 
Soviet Union and the rights of 
Communists—as in the current 
trial of the 12—is a matter of rec- 
ord. It is not an extravagance to 
say that Shaw’s contribution in 
this respect will yet prove a sub- 
stantial factor in determining the 


— in which readers to come 
hold the man and his works, 


Thoughts on the Cultural $ le: 


Behind the Criticism 


Of the Arts in USSR 


BY BARNARD RUBIN 


(This is the second of a series of articles on some thoughts 
on the cultural struggle in the world today. The first appeared in 
last Friday’s Daily Worker.) 


II 

DURING THE DAYS when my GI buddy and I were lugging 
the two parts of a heavy 30-calibre pena up and down the 
hot hills of Luzon in the late war, it was a 4 nice to be able to 
dig in and stay for a few days in one spot. Then, occasionally, if 
MacArthur's staff boys in the rear would deign to remember their 
obligations to the men at the front, there would be some reading 
material sent up. Afterwards, you could stand up 
in your fox hole and look into all the others and 
spot the lurid, brazen colors of comic books 
everywhere. Most of our GIs went through the 
war on comic books. Most of the Soviet Gls went 
through it with Shakespeare, Tolstoy and Ehren- 
burg. 

So, when in the previous article, it was stated 
that it was the Soviet people who complained 
about the inferior productions of some writers, 
dramatists, etc., kowtowing to today's capitalist 
culture in producing clique art and works stressing 
the hopeless, man-is-evil stuff, it was meant lit- 
erally. The Soviet le, after a generation of 
socialism, have the highest cultural standards of 
any people in the world. 2 

NOWHERE IS THERE such a widespread 
interest and participation in the cultural life of a country as there 
is by the Soviet working class (that they own the country is, of 
course, the abvious reason for this state of affairs). Whereas cultural 
controversies in capitalist countries occup the attention of only 
comparatively small groups of intellectuals, in the Soviet Union 
literally millions upon millions. of workers participate in them. 
Trade union papers run letters and articles from workers in the 
shops on what * as think is wrong or right about the latest Shake- 
spearean production in their town. Shop papers—and every sizable 
factory has them—ditto. Innumerable forums discuss —— 
from the latest Soviet play to Walt Whitman. Literary, art an 
theoretical magazines are published not in the thousands. of copies 
as in capitalist countries, but in the millions. 7 | 

A generation of Soviet-life has been saturated not with comic 
books, Amos and Andy and the Saturday Evening Post, but—and 
in the mass—with Shakespeare, Marx, Tolstoy, Lenin, Dreiser, Stalin, 
Romain Rolland, Nexo, Mayakovsky, Gorky, Fadeyev, Ehrenburg, 
and Sholokhov. : 


TENS OF. MILLIONS of copies of the great writers of all 
countries are bought annually by Soviet citizens. The Soviet people 
are more familiar with the works of Frank Norris, Mark Twain, 
Upton Sinclair, Theodore Dreiser, Sinclair Lewis, etc., and yes, 
Hemingway, than the American people are. More copies of their 
books have been bought by them than by Americans. 

The Soviet people know more about de Maupassant, Victor 
Hugo, Anatole France, Balzac and Romain Rolland, etc., than the 
French. More copies of their books have been bought by Soviet 
citizens than by Frenchmen. 

The Soviet people know .more about the works of Byron, H. G. 
Wells and Bernard Shaw, etc., than the English people. They have 
bought more copies than the British. And the same holds true for 
the great works of every country in the world with a literature. 

The figures on the great Russian masters are staggering. From 
the time. when the socialist republic was establis in 1917 (in- 
heriting an illiteracy rate from old regime of around 80 percent), 
until 1937, 32,000,000 copies of Gorky were sold, 19,000,000 of 
Pushkin, 14,000,000 of Tolstoy, etc. The policy of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union had been, and is, to bring the highest 
expressions of man’s thought not merely to a comparatively small 
. percentage of the population, but to the tens of millions of the 
people. e Soviet people in this socialist society have educated 
themselves—and this goes also for music, theatre production, etc.— 
with the very best. 


_ SOIT IS NOT a question of artists “gearing” their work “down” 
to the level of the Soviet people; it is a question rather of gearing 
their art UP to the people's level. 

And when some artists did not, as described previously, it was 
not necessary for these people to be so informed: by the Central 
Committee of their Communist Party. For years before the late 
Party leader A. Zhdanovy made his famous criticism, and years be- 
fore the Central Committee’s Resolution on Music, the Soviet people 
were discussing the criticized trends. Their publications, from shops 
to national, talked about them; a hundred thousand different forums 
heard voices raised. Widely publicized conference after conference 
of artists and critics had been held. When the Central Committee 
had its say, it came as no great shock to anyone in the Soviet Union— 
including the artists involved. It came as a response to a genuine 
popular demand from the most highly educated and cultured 
people in the world today. 

(To be continued ) 
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Today's Films: 


Warners 


By Jose Yglesias 


FRIDAY MORNING for the 
opening of Kiss In the Dark the 
Strand theatre had banners adorn- 
ing its marquee announcing that 
Jane Wyman who starred in it had 
won the Academy Award, an event 


f~ "a 
KISS IN THE DARK. Warner 
Brothers. Directed by Delmar 
Davis. Screen play by Harry 
Kurnitz. From a story by Eve- 
rett and Devery Freeman. With 
Jane Wyman, David Niven, Vic- 
tor Moore, Broderick Crawford. 
At the Strand 
‘.. e _ 
that had occured only the night 
before. Considering the time dif- 
ference between here and the West 
Coast some one must have spent 
all night stitching those banners. 
It was a valiant effort but too late 


movie. 

Kiss in the Dark is a farce that 
may well get a horse laugh. It 
deals with a famous concert pian- 
ist who buys an apartment house 
in Morningside Heights from a’ 
landlord who has gone broke help- 
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JANE WYMA 
ist, buttressed by conniving man- 
agers, has been immersed in the 
world of music but all this changes 
when he meets his new tenants. 
Cordial relations are soon es- 
tablished between him and _ his 
tenants. They all pitch in to install 


ing his tenants. This concert pian- 


hothouses and roof gardens in the 


“Kiss In the Dark’ 
Can*’t Make Landlords Human 


building, and Jane Wyman, a 
Powers model, begins to show the 
pianist the better things in life. 
Along the way the movte displays 
the crassest attitude toward art. 

David Nevin, as the pianist, is 
made, of course, a ridiculous fig- 
ure. His repertoire of “serious” 
music consists of a Chopin Polon- 
aise made familir in A Song To 
Remember. Most of the time, how- 
ever, much is made of his delicate- 
ness and his need to guard his 
hands, an inability to join a brawl 
physically taking him out of the 
category of human beings. 

Since the hero must get the girl 
he must prove himself a wm 
wood American Male. He knocks 
down not only his rival but his 
manager also. It was too bad that 


223 |he didn’t do it sooner since it was 


undeniably the only thing that 
could bring the movie to a halt. 


All the actors were unhappy in 
Kiss In the Dark. All played with 
the exuberance that’s Hollywood's 
hallmark for a farce. Only Victor 
Moore, an old hand at this kind 
of thing, squeezed any comedy out 
of the situation by underplaying 
throughout. 


By Herbert Aptheker 


(Associate editor Masses & Main- 
stream.) 


THE DARLINGS of the Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action, that 
fearless campaigner, that militant 
writer for that militant New Re- 
public, the Honorable Paul H. 
Douglas of Illinois, now comfor- 
tably ensconced within the United 
States Senate, has just made his 
maiden speech before that assem- 
blage of intellectual titans. 


The Congressional Record of 
March 17 reports the ennobling 
details. The Honorable Mr. Dou- 
glas began, with befitting modesty, 
by saying that he wanted only “to 
discuss the power of the small 
States and of sections ” One would 
think this was a sufficiently innoc- 
uous subject for a junior Sena- 
tor anxious to get his career otf to 
an auspicious start, but the result 
turned out otherwise. For Mr. 
Douglas's fellow - Democrat — the 
Honorable Richard B. Russell of 
Georgia—felt the subject impinged 
in the delicate question of civil 
rights and expressed himself to 
that effect. 


- > . 


THE COURAGEOUS Mr. Doug- 
las immediately stated, ‘I did not 
willingly stir up the homet’s nest 
on this question. . . . I wanted to 
avoid the question of civil rights if 
possible, because I know that 
would warm the emotions.” Few 
things bother the erstwhile profes- 
sor more than emotional warmth. 


Still, since his fellow-Democrat 
had broached the nasty subject, the 
undaunted Douglas, decided to 
make clear the position of north- 
ern Democrats. “We are not pro- 
posing, said Douglas, “to abolish 
segregation in the South. We are 
not proposing to abolish-it in hous- 
ing, or in the Federal aid for edu- 
eation bill. We are not proposing 
to abolish it in the schools.” 


No, the honorable one went on, 
we are interested only in “the 
Democratic platform which was 
adopted in Philadelphia. We are 


not urging the program of the 


President's Commission on Civil 
Rights.” (My emphasis—H. A.) And 
Douglas's interpretation of that 
platform makes interesting reading. 
For example, what do you suppose 
he understands by the statement in 
that platform pledging the Demo- 
cratic party to fight for “equal 
treatment of Negro and white in 
the armed services”? This, he says, 
“merely means that colored troops 
should be given a chance to shed 


y stead of theix being relegated to 


their bloed as combat soldiers :in‘} 


PAUL DOUGLAS . 


supply and engineering units”! 
commitment for a Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Act troubled 
Mr. Douglas a little more, but to 
his assistance rushed Senator Pep- 
per of Florida, who said that in 
F.E.P.C., “There is nothing about 
whether the white people work in 
one part of the factory, the brown 
in another, and the black in some 
other part.” The gallant Douglas 
responded that he was “very glad 
for the aid which has been given 
me in time of trouble by my friend 


from Florida.” 
a _ ° 


IT IS NO WONDER then that 
Mr. Russell of Georgia remarked: 
“I wish to thank the Senator from 
Hlinois for his very frank and forth- 
right statement. I do not think he 
and I are so far apart in this case. 
| We might_have some difference in 
the approach, but in our basic feel- 
ings we are the same.” 


So, this is the sum total of -the 
maiden speech of the A.D.A.’s 
knight in shining armor; this is the 
news to be brought to the Negro 
and white people of Illinois. Sena- 
tor Russell of Georgia, Bourbon 
leader, and up-and-coming Bilbo, 
finds that he and Senator Douglas 
may have «ertain differences in 


—— 


A ‘New Republic’--ADA 
Professor in Congress 


to your mind, dear reader? That of 
a worm, perhaps? Nay, be not un- 
kind to worms: THEY must craw!]! 


(As this article is being set up 
comes word that Rep. Douglas has 
sponsored the so-called “Commit- 
tee for Intellectual Freedom” 
which is trying to sabotage the 
Cultural Peace Meeting.) 


tactics, “but in our basic feelings 
we are the same.” 
What image does all this bring 
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Art Note 


Open to all artists working in 
the serigraph medium, the Tenth 
Annual Exhibition of the National 
Serigraph Society will be held 
from March 28 through May 7 at 
Serigraph Galleries, 38 W. 57th 
St., N. Y. Featuring eighty-three 
new prints, this is the largest an- 
naul ever held by the Society. 
About half of the exhibited prints 
are the work of artists.who are 
not members of the Society. 

Two juries passed upon the ex- 
hibited work. First, a Jury of Se- 
lections composed of three mem- 
bers, Lena Gurr, Edward Landon 
and Sylvia Wald, reviewed the en- 
tries submitted by non-members. 
Second, the prize-winning prints 
were selected by a Jury of Awards 
comprising John Taylor Arms, 
the well known etcher; Lloyd 
Goodrich, associate Director of 
the Whitney Museum of American 
Art; and Margaret Lowengrund, 
Associate Editor of Art Digest. 
The Jury of Awards chose the fol- 
lowing print$ as prize-winners: 

Ist Prize to INSPECTION by 
Bernard Steffen. - 


2nd Prize to DRIFTWOOD by 
Dale McKinney. 

3rd Prize to DISCOVERY OF 
GOLD by Anton Refregier. 


4th Prize to THE POND by 
Ruth Grotenrath. 


Sth Prize to DOGS OF TEH- 
UANTEPEC by Isaac Lane :Muse. 
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WMCA—6570 Ke, 
WNBC—660 Keo. 
WOR—710 Ke, 
WIZ—770 Ke. 
WNYC—839 Ke. 


RADIO 


WINS—1000 Ke, 
WEVD—1130 Ke, 
WCBS—880 Ke. 
WNEW—1130 Ke. 
WLIB—1190 Ke. 


6:15-WNBC—Bill 


WHN—1050 Ke. 
WEN Y—1480 Ke. 
WOV—1290 Keo. 
WQXE—1500 Ke 


WCBS—Talks 
6 :30-WNBO—Wayne 


MORNING 
11:00-WNBC—Do It Yourself 
WJZ—Nelson Olmstead 


WOR—Prescott Robinson 
WCBS—Arthur Godfrey Show 
wnyc—I Hear America Singing 
WQxXR—News; Alma Dettinger 
11:15-WNBC—We Love and Learn : 


WJZ-Home with the Kirkwoods 
WOR—Victor H. Lindlahr 


11:30-WNBC—Jack Berch 
WOR—Gabriel Heatter 
WJZ—Ted Malone 
WCBS—Grand Slam 
WwQxkR—Music for Viola 


11:45-WNBC—Lora Lawton 


WJIZ—Galen Drake 
WCBS—Rosemiary 
WQXR—Along the Danube 


AFTERNOON 


12:00-WNYC—Midday Symphony 
WOR—Kate Smith 
WNBC—Charles F. McCarthy 
WJZ—Welcome Travelers 


WCBS—Wendy Warren 
WQxXR—News; Luncheon Concert 


12:15-" WCBS—Aunt Jenny 
WNBC—Metropolitan News 


12:30-WOR—Answer Man 
WJZ—Maggi McNellis 
WNBC—Norman Brokenshire 


WCBS—Helen Trent 
12:45-WCBS—Our Gal Sunday 
1:00-WNBC— Mary Margaret McBride 

WOR—Luncheon at Sardli’s 

WJZ—Party Time 

WCBS—Big Sister 


WNYC—Music 
WQXR—News; Midday Symphony 


1:15-WJZ—Nancy Craig 
WCBS—Ma Perkins 


1:30-WOR—Hollywood Theatre " 
WCBS—Young Dr. Malone * 


1:45-WCBS—The Guiding Light—Sketch 
WNYC—Weather Report: News 
WJZ—Dorothy Dix .... 


2:00-WNBC—Double or Nothing 
WwOR—Queen for a Day 
WJZ—Breakfast in Hollywood 
WCBS—Second Mrs. Burton 
WQxXR—News, Record Review 

2:15-WCBS—Perry Mason 


2:30-WNBC—Today's Children 
WOR—Passing Parade 


Mailbag 


WJZ—Bride and Groom 
WCBS—Nora 
WNYC—Symphonic Matinee 
WQxXR—Curtain at 2:30 
2:45-WNBC—Light of the World 
WCBS—What Makes You Tick 
WQxR—Musical Memory Game 


3:00-WNBC—Life Can Be Beautiful 
WOR—Movie Matinee 
WJZ—Ladies Be Seated 
WCBS—David Harum 
WQxXR—News: Recent Recordings 


3$:15-WNBC—Ma Perkins 
WCBS—Hilltop House 
3:30-WNBC—Pepper Young 
WOR—Best Girl 
WJZ—House Party 
WGBS—Robert @. Lewis Show 


3:45-WNBC—Right to Happiness 


4:00-WNBC—Backstage Wife 
WOR—Barbara Welles 
WNYC—Disk 
WCBS—Hint Hunt 
WQxR—News; 
WJZ—Kay Kyser 

4:15-WNBC—Stella Dallas 


4:30-WNBC—Lorenzo Jones 
WOR—Ladies’ Man 
WJZ—Patt Barnes 
WCBS—Winner Take All 


4:45-WNBC—Young Widder Brown 
WCBS—Beat the Clock 
WJZ—Eleanor and Anna 


§:00-WNBC—When a Girl Marries 
WOR—Superman 
WJZ—Challenge of the Yukon 
WNYC—Sunset Serenade 
WCBS—Galen Drake 
WQxR—News; Today in Musie 


5:15-WNBC—Portia Faces Life 
WOR—Superman 
WQxXR—Stan Freeman 


5:30-WNBC—Just Plain Bill 
WOR—Captain Midnight 
WJZ—Jack Armstrong 
WCBS—Hits and Misses 
WQxXR—Cocktail Time 


5:45-WNBC—Front Page Farrell 
WOR—Tom Mix 


6:00-WNBC—Ken 
WOR—Lyle Van 
WCBS—Eric Sevareid 
WJZ—Joe Hasei 


WNYC—Young 
WQxXR—News; Music to Remember 


Drake 


WQxXR—News; 


Date WJZ—Railroad 


WNYC—Velvet 
Symphonic Matinee 


WQXR—News:; 


WCBS—Arthur 
wWOR—Gabriel 


WQxXR—News; 
Roosevelt 


WNBC—Buddy 


10:30-WNBC—Radio 


Stern 
WJZ—Ethel and Albert 
WOR—Bob Elson 


WOR—News Reports 
WJZ—Edwin Cc. Hill 
6:45-WNBOC—Three Star Extra 
WJZ—Allien Prescott 
WOR—Stan Lomax 
WCBS—Lowell Thoinas 

7:00-WNBC—Supper Club 
WOR—Fulton Lewis Jr. 
WJZ—Headline Edition 
WCBS—Beulah 
WNYC—Mgsterwork Hour 


1:15-WNBC—News of the World 
WOR—Answer Man 
WCBS—Jack Smith 
WJZ—Elmer Davis 

7T:30-WNBC—Your Income Tax 
WOR—News Periscope 
WJZ—Lone Ranger 
WCBS—Club 15 
WQXR—Jacques Fray 

7T:45-WNBOC—Leib Eid 
WOR—Inside of Sports 
WCBS—Edward Marrow 

8 :00-WNBC—Cavalcade of 
WOR—Straight Hour 


WCBS—Inner Sanctum 


8:30-WNBOC—Christopher Lynch 
WOR—Sherlock Holmes 


9:00-WNBC—Cloe Elmo 
WJZ—Let’s Go to the Met 


WCBS—Radio Theatre 


9:15-WOR—Radio Newsreel 
9:30-WOR—Pishing-Hunting 
WNBC—Dr,. L . 
WJZ—Child’s World 
9:45-WNYC—News Heports 
10:00-WJZ—Arthur Gaeth 
WOR—American 


WCBS—My Friend Irma 
WNEW—Show Business, Leo Shull 
10:15-WJZ—Earl Godwin 


WOR—Symphonette 
WJZ—On Trial 


WCBS—Bob Hawk 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


Howell Show HORIZONTAL ; 


1-Insect 
4-You and me 


6-Game of skill 
11-Half 


13-Brave 

15-By 

16-Perils 
\8-Hawk-headed 
deity 
\9-Provided 


3 we ie |7 Is 
a 3 
-. fl 


7 


Keyboard Artists 21-To grasp 
22-Protection 


44-Land measure 


26-Extinct bird 
28-Not at home 
29-Listened to 


31-To progress 
with difficulty 
33-Compass point 
44-Time long 
since past 
36-List 
38-Paid notice 
40-Waves break- 
ing on the shore 


America 


Hour 


42-To elevate 
45-Corded cloth 
47-Flash of 
lightning 
49-Inert gaseous 
element 
50-Gamin 
52-Withered 
54-To perform 
55-501 


and Gold 
Symphony Hal 


Godfrey 


Heatter 


62 


Concert Hall 56-Manifest 


59-Not any 
31-Slowly (music) 


ft 


Balke aed 


Club 63-Made amends 
17-Incandescence 
20-Commotion 
23-To depart 
24-Exclamation of 
25-God of love 
surprise 
27-Aroma 
30-To belabor 
32-Ardor 
35-Act of eating 
‘away 
37-Prevaricated 
38-Tilled land 
39-To mock 


4-State 


Forum 


Clark council 


Gaelic 


City Playhouse 9-Thus 


name 


EVENING 


B hart 
» cam make sure by 


America Plays 


paper. 


The ‘12’ are on trial for teach- 
ing Marxism. How many of your 
friends know this fact? Why not 


regular readers of the Daily 
Worker, America’s fighting news- 


41-Escaped 
43-Rather 

65-Sita of the 
65-Prefix: down 
67-Part of “‘to be”’ 


society 


father 


getting them as 18-Btep 


VERTICAL 
1-Chalice 


—— 


grafted 


2-Announcement 
3-Note of scale 


6-Kind of cheese 
7-Pronoun 
8-Scottish 


.0-Dog Star 
\2-Man’s nick- 
(4-Class of 

syiom ddary 


44-Half an em 
46-Colloqual: 


51-Implores 
53-Heraldry 


_—s_____ _ 3 
58-Toward 
»0-Poem 


§2-While 
$4-Symbol for 


Answer to Friday’s Puzzle 
Flals|tls 
UIN/IT/OIL 


5-Ecclesiastical 


Pi 
*< 


Pini 
Colts pl 
PIC) EE 


GS) <i] | ol oo 
eo) oat tel | hd be 
et 4) Dd | 


“ODDO GOURo 


*) ) )| ri} >} 


i] aloltt] oli a 
Se 

al lc 

tdi Col i 

bai yo | LO] iro 


$7-To contend 


Daily Worker 


Sereen 


MANHATTAN 
First Run—Broadway 


AMBASSADOR—@lenay Lamour 
ASTOR—Kasek O« Any Door 
AVERUEK PLAYHOUSE—@ @ Outery 
BiJOU—@ Red Sheee 
CAPITOL—Outpest in Moereese 


CRITERION—Fighting O'Fiyna 
ELYSEE—@Marius; @ Fanny; 
FULTON—Jean ef Are 
@LOBE—I mpact 
GOTHAM—Lady ef Burlesque 
LOEW'S STATE—@Take Me Out te the Ball Game 
LITLE CARNEGIE—@eThe Quiet One 

LITTLE CINEMET—Wandering Jew 

MAYFAIR—Last Bandit 

MUSEUM OF MODERN ART—@eHew Green Was My Vali 
NEW EUROPE—Weleome te ireland 

NEW YORK—Hideout: Westward Trali 

PALACE—~@Se Dear te My Heart 

PARAMONT—El Pase 

PARIS—@Symphenio PASTORALE 

PARK AVENE—@e @ Hamlet 

RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL—@eLitle Wemea 

RKO PALACE—Bad Bey 

RiALTO—Daughter of the Weet 

RiIVOLI—@ @The Saake Pit 

ROXY—Mether is a Freshmas 

STANLEY—@The Weneh 

STRAND—Kiss in the Dark 

VICTORIA—Joan of Are 

WORLD—@eelLast Stop 

STH AVENUE PLAYHOUSE—@The Damned: @ Carmen 
S5TH ST PLAYHOSE—@Monsieur Vincent 


East Side 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC—@ @Snake Pit; Variety Time 
ARCADIA—They Met in the Dark 

ART—e@lLetter te Three Wives 

CHARLES—e@Adventures of Don Juan; Fiaxy Martin 
BEGERLY—@Great Expectations; @Dead of Night 
CITY—Life and Levees of Techalkovsky; @Cengress Dances 
GRAICIE SQUARE—@Adventures of Don Juan; Flaxy Martina 
GRAMERCY PARK CINEMA—@ Paleface 

IRVING PLACE—@Cesar; Private Life ef an Actor 
LOEW'S CANAL—@e Letter te Three Wives; Bungalow Thirteen 
LOEW'S COMODORE—The Bribe; Kissing Bandit 
LOEW'S 75ND ST.—The Bribe: Kissing Bandit 

LOEW'S LEXINGTON—The Bribe; Kissing Bandit 
LOEW'S 86TH ST.—Countess of Mente Criste: The Asoused 
LOEW'S ORPHEUM—Sabeoteur; Cervette K-225 

LOEW'S 42ND ST.— eLetter te Three Wives; Bungalow 18 
NORMANDIE—@elideal Husband 

PLAZA—e@lLette te Three Wives 

RKO JEFFERSON—Accused; Countess of Mente Criste 
RKO PROCTORS S8TH ST.—@ @Snake Pit; Variety Time 
RKO PROCTORS O6TH ST.—@e@Snake Pit; Bariety Time 
SUTTON—@ Pyemalion 

TRANSLUX GOTH—Young Mr. Pitt 

TRANSLUX 72ND ST.—Eternally Yours 

TRANSLUX MONROE—Sefia; Miraculous Journey 
TRANSLUXK COLON Y—Trade Winds: When Thief Meets Thief 
TRIGBUNE—Feree of Evil; Seuthera Yankee 
TOOR—Paradine Case; Glameur Girl : 
YORK—Feree of Evil: Seuthern Yankee 

STH ST. PLAYHOUSE—@Feour Steps in the Clouds 

MTH ST.—@Se Dear te My Heart: Station West 

52ND ST. TRANSLUX—Every Girl Sheuld Be Married 
S68TH ST. PLAYHOUSE—Easter Parade 

S5TH ST. TRANSLUX—@Seuth Riding 

6TH ST. GRANDE—State of the Union; Merten of Mevies 


West Side 


ALDEN—@Gelden Bey; Invisible Woman 
ARDEN—Every Girl Should Be Married: Unknewa Iclead 
APOLLO—Chips Are Dewn; Reem Upstairs 
BELMON T—Revanche 

BEACON—Jamalea inn; @Seng of My Heart 
BRYANT—Corsican Grothers; Mating of Millie 
CARLTON—Werds and Music; Heliew Triumph 
COLUMBIA—@Man from Colerade; Black Arrew 
DELMAR—LasUitimes Filitenas; Ne Matares 
EDIGON—Out of the Past; Sign of the Ram 
ELGIN—it Happened in Grogkiya: tn the Nery 
GREENWICH—Undereurrent; Trouble with Womes 
LAFMOVIE—Remen Scendals 


* COW OcvePlA the rk “ita nan 


LOEW'S 630 ST.—The Bribe; Kissing 


LOEW'S LINCOLN S@.—Biack Angel; Sudan 

LOEW'S SHERIDAN—The Bribe 

NEW AMSTERDAM—e @Snake Pit: Variety Time 

NEMO—@ @Snake Pit; Variety Time 

MIDTOWN—Mase of Evil; Sidewalks of Lendea 

RIVERSIDE—@ @eSaneke Pit; Variety Time 

RIVIERA—@Stapeccach; @leng Veyage Home 

RKO NEW 23RD ST.—@ e@eSaake Pit; Variety Time 

RKO COLONIAL—@e @Sneake Pit; Variety Time 

RKO SIST ST.—@ @Snake Pit; Variety Time 

SAVOY—Acoused; Countess of Mente Criste 

SELWYN—@ @ Stagecoach: @eleng Veyase Home 

SQUIRE—@Children of Paradise 

STUDIO 65—La HMermana impure; 
age Home 

SCHUYLER—Three Musketeers: Mickey 

STODDARD—@ @ Stagecoach; @geleng Veyage Home 

SYMPHONY—Ceorrider eof Mirrers: End of the River 

THALIA—Blind Detire; Queens Lover 

TIMES SQUARE—Mugege Rides Again; Texas Masquerade 

TERRACE—Sefla; Miraculous Journey 

TIVOLI—@eLetter te Three Wives; BSudngalew Thirteen 

TOWN—Ferever Amber; Second Chance 

YORKTOWN—elLetter te Three Wives: Bungalow Thirteen 

WAVERLY—Merry Chase: Anything for a Seng 

STH ST. PLAYHOUSE—@Adveatures of Deon Juan 

77TH ST.—@lLetter te Three Wives; Bungalow Thirteen 


Washington Heights 


AUDUBON—Lest Moment: Strange Triangle 
ALPINE—@Se Dear te My Heart: Station Weet 
DORSET—@Man from Celerade; Black Arrew 
DALE—Aseused; Maa ef Evil 

EMPRESS—@@Bedy and Soul; Radie City Revels 
QGEM—Mezart Stery; Wild Ceuntry 
HEIGHTS—Seng of Leve; Ficst 

LANE—@ @Stagecoach; @ @leng Veyage Home 
LOEW'S INWOOD—Sabeteur; @Corvette K-225 
LOEW'S DYCKMAN—elLetter te Three Wives: Bungalow 18 
LOEW'S i75TH ST.—The Bribe; Kissing Bandit 
LOEW'S RiO—Sabeteur; @Cervette K-225 

RKO HAMILTON—@ @Snake Pit; Variety Time 
RKO COLISEUM—@ e@Snake Pit: Variety Time 
RKO MARBLE HILL—@ @Snake Pit: Variety Time 
UPTOWN—@Man frem Colorade; Biack Arrow 


Miguel Stregef 


Harlem 


RENAISSANCE—@Man from Coelorade: Bieack Arrew 
ODEON—@ Man from Celerade; Biack Arrow 
ROOSEVELT—@lLetter te Three Wives; Return of Wiidfire 


BRONX 


ASCOT—@ Cesar 

ALLERTON—Feree of Evil: Seuthera Yankee 

BEACH—Werds and Musie; Hellew Triumph 

BEDFORD—eletter te Three Wives: Bungalow Thirteen 

CIRCLE—Werds and Musie; Hellew Triumph 

CONCOURSE—Miss Tatiocks Millions; Night Has a Theu- 
sand Eyes 

DELUXE—@Adventures of Don Juan: Fiaxy Martin 

EARL—Letter te Three Wives; Bungalew Thirteen 

FENWAY—@Paleface; Scaled Verdict 

FREEMAN—@Se Dear te My Heart: Station Weet 

GLOBE—Parden My Sareng: Big Tewn Scandal 

LIDO—Mme. Desires; @Macdchen in Uniform- 

LOEW'S AMERICAN—Aceused: Countess ef Mente Criste 

LOEW'S BOSTON ROAD—Feree of Evil: Seuthern Yankee 

LOEW'S {I67TH ST.—Acoused; Countess of Monte Criste 

LOEW'S PARADISE—Wake of the Red Witch: Hills of Home 

LOEW'S POST ROAD—@Stagesonsh: @ @long Veyase Home 

NEW RITZ=Teast of New York; Allegheny Uprising 

MOSGHOLU—The Asoused; Night Time in Nevada 

PARK PLAZA—@ @Snake Pit: Variety Time 

RKO CASTLE HiLl—@eSnake Pit: Bariety Girl 

RKO CHESTER—@ @Saake Pit; Variety Time 

ROSEDALE—gachel and the Stranger: Tarzan and the 
Mermaids 

SQUARE—@lLetter te Three Wives: Bungalow Thirteen 

TUXEDO—@ @Snake Pit: Variety Time 

UNIVERSITY—April Showers: Duke of West Point 

VALENTINE—g@lLetter te Three Wives: Bungalow Thirteen 

ZENITH—Till Clouds Rell By; Beys of the City 


BROOKLYN—Downton 


BELL CINEMA—@S&e Dear te My Heart: Station West 
GARLETON—Ferever Amber; Sesond Chance 

FOX—Me Walked By Night: Crime Desters Diary 

LOEW'S METROPOLITAN—Family Honeymoon; Pisadiily 


LOEW'S MELBA—Babetour: @Cervette .K i225 +1, 
MAI iG—Terse Murder Mystery; Face in the Window 
MOMART—TIN the Clouds Roll By; Dark Dolusion 


Pr. -_—-— — 


PARAMOUNT—Whispering Smith; Dynamite 

RKO ORPHEUM—Enchantment; Sixteen Fathoms Deep 

RKO PROSPECT—Enchantment: Sixten Fathoms Dep ¢ 

SANDERSG—eoLetter te Three Wives; Bungalow Thirteen 

STRAND—Bad Men of Tombstone: Street Corner 

ST. GEORGE PLAYHOUSE—@Man from Celerade; Biack 
Arrew 


TIVOLI—Raflles; of Wildfire 


Bedford 


LINCOLN—Moeother Were Tights: Sudan 
NATIONAL—Every Girl Shewld Be Married: Unknown Island 
SAVOY—Enchantment; Sixteen Fathems Ovccp 


Crown Heights 


CARROLL—Werds and Musie: Hellew Triumph 
CROWN—@Paleface; Sealed Verdict 

CONGRESS—elLletter te Three Wives; Bungalew Thirtees 
LOEW'S KAMEO—The Bribe; Kissing Bandit 

LOEW'S PITKIN—The Gribe; Kissing Gandit 

LOEW'S WARWICK—Aceused; Countess of Mente Criste 
ROGERS—@Paleface; Sealed Berdict 

RKO REPUBLIC—Enchaatmeont; Sixteen Fathome Does 
STADIUM—Gypsy Wildeat; Merry Menahans 


Flatbush 


ALBEMARLE—@Cervette K-225; Sabeteur 
ASTOR—Meen and Sixpence; @ Se Ends Our Night 
AYALON—@ @ Marriage in the Shadews; Cede 
land Yard 
AVENUE D—Werds and Music: Hellew Triumph 
AVENUE U—Werds and Musie: Hellew Triumph 
BEVERLY—@Man frem Celerade; Black Arrow 
CLARIDGE—Words and Music; Hellow Triumph 
COLLEGE—Every Giri Should Be Married; Feels 
ELM—@dAdventures of Deon Juan; Fiaxy Martia 
FARRAGUT—@Adventures ef Don Juan; Fiaxy Martian 
FLATBUSH—in the Meantime Darling; San Quentia 
GRANADA—Foree of Evil; Southern Yankee 
JEWEL—Eternally Yours; Hangmen Alse Die 
KENT—Werds and Musie; Hollew Triumph 
LOEW'S KINGS—The Bribe; Kissing Bandit 
KINGSWAY—Enchantment; Sixteen Fathoms Deeg 
LEADER—@Adventures of Gon Juan; Fiaxy Martian 
LINDEN—@ Man frem Celerade; Black Arrow 
MARINE—@Man frem Colerade; Biaek Arrow 
MAYFAIR—@Man frem Celerade; Biack Arrow 
MIDWOOD—Enchantment; Sixteen Fathems Deep 
NOSTRAND—Feree of Evil: Seuthern Yankee 
PARKSIDE—@Tragle Hunt; Back Streets of Paris 
PATIO—@Man from Coelorade; Black Arrow 
QUENTIN—Every Girl Should Be Married; Thunderhoof 
RKO KENMORE—Enchantment: Sixteen Fathoms Dees 
RIALTO—Beriin Express; Fighting Father Dunne 
RUGBY—@Paleface; Sealed Verdict 
TRAYMORE—Sofla; Miraculous Journey 
TRIANGLE—@ Adventures of Don Juan: Fidky Martia 
VOGE—@Tragie Hunt; Back Streets of Paris 


Brighton—Coney Island 


OCEANA—Eternally Yours: Pardon My Sarong 

LOEW'S CONEY ISLAND—The Bribe: Kissing Bandit 
RKO TILYOU—Enchantment;: Sixteen Fathoms Dees 
SHEEPSH EAD—@gAdventures of Don Juan: Fiaxy Martla 
SURF—@Adventures of Don Juan; Filaxy Martia ' 
TUXEDO—Ferever Amber; Secend Chance 


- Boro Park—Bensonhurst 


COLON Y—Searlet Claw: Seeret Weapon - 
LOEW'S ORIENTAL—The Gribe; Kissing Bandit 
LOEW'S BORO PARK—Enchantment; Sixteen Fathoms Dees 
LOEW'S 46TH ST.—The Bribe Kissing Bandit 
MARBORO—Countess of Mente Criste: Sofa 
WALKER—Countess of Mente Criste; Sofia 


Bay Ridge 

BERKSHIRE—Foree of Evil; Seuthern Yankee >» 
CENTER—Tyeoon; Congorilia 
COLISEUM—@Adventures eof Deon Juan: Flaxy Martie 
ELECTRA—Nightmare Alley; Diamead Freatier 
HARBOR—@ Adventures of Don Juma; Flaxy Martle 
NEW FORTWAY—@Adventures of Don Juan; Flaxy Martie, 
LOEW'S ALPINE—Sabeteur; @Cervette K-225 
LOEW'S BAY RIDG@E—Aceused; Countess of Monte Gricte 
PARK—@Man from Celerade; Slack Arrew 
RKO SHORE ROAD—@Man from Colerade: Black Arrow 
RKO DYKER—Enchantment; Sixteen Fathoms Dose 
RiTZ—@Adventures of Deon Juan; Flaxy Martis 
STANLEY—Syivia Searlet; Cornered 

Ridgewood—Busheick 
EMPiRE—international Lady; Pride of the Bewery 
LOKW’S Q@ATES—The Bribe: Kissing Bandit 
RKO BUSH WICK—Encwantments * Sixtecn - Fatty 
RKO MADISON—Enchantmeat; Sixtesa Fathoms 


Return 


of Seet- 


G otd 


Ht 


RIDGEWOOD—eMan frem Celerade; Black Arrew 
RIVOLI—Diamend Freatier; Crazy Heuse 


The Rockaways 


GEM—Seflia: Night Time Ia Nevada 

PARK—Aceused: Countess of Mente Criste 

RKO COLUMBIA—The Accused; Countess of Monte Criste 
RKO STRAND—Enehantment; Sixteen Fathoms Deep 


Williamsburg 


ALBA—@Dean Juan: Filaxy Martina 
COMMODORE—@Man from Celerade: 
KISMET—@Den Juan; Flaxy Martina 


Black Arrow 


Brownsville 


BILTMORE—@ Man from Colerade; Biack Arrow 

HOP KINSON—@Tragie Hunt; Baekstreets of Paris 

SUTTER—Sat.: Miss Tatlecks Milliens; Night Has a Theu- 
sand Eyes 

SUPREME—@lLetter te Three Wives; Sungalew Thirtees 


QUEENS—Astoria 


ASTORIA—Enchantment: Sixteen Fatheme Deep 
BROADWAY—@Advontures of Don Juan; Fiaxy Martis 
GRAND—Returana of Wildfire: 8.0.8. Submarine 
LOEW'S TRIBORO—The Bribe: Kissing Bandit 
STEINWAY—Parele ine.: Jungle Geddess 
STRAND—Eternally Yours; That Gang of Mide 


Bayside 


BAYSIDE—@Adventures of Deon Juan: Flaxy Martina 
BELLAIRE—Ferce of Evil: Seuthern Yankees 
COLLEGE—@Adventures ef Don Juan; Fiaxy Martina 
CORONA—@WMan from Coelerade: Black Arrew 

LOEW'S PLAZA—@ @Stagessach: @e@leong Veyase Home 
VICTORY—Every Girl Should Be Married; Unknown Isiand 


Flushing 


LOEW'S PROSPECT—Accused> CGeuntess of Monte Criste 
MAY FAIR—Every Girl Should Be Married: Unknown Island 
ROOSEVELT—Apartment fer Peggy; Night Time in Nevada 
RKO KEITHS—Enchantment: Sixteen Fathoms Deeg 
UTOPIA—Read Heuse; @ideal Husband 


Forest. Hills 


FOREST HILLS—@Adventures of Don Juan; Flaxy Martin 
INWOOD—Every Giri Sheuld Be Married: Unknown Island 
MIDWAY—Enchantmont; Sixteen Fathems Deep 
TRYLON—@Paleface; Sealed Verdict 


Jamaica 


AUSTIN—Every Girl Sheuld Be Married: Code ef Seet- 
land Yard 
ARION—@Paleface: Sealed Berdict 
CAMBRIA—@Advontures of Dow. Juan: laxy Martina 
CARLTON—Every Girl Sheuld Be Married: Unknown Island 
CASINO—Werds and Music; Hellew Triumph 
COMMUNITY—Accused; Countess ef Monte Criste 
CROSSBAY—Force of Evil: Seuthern Yankee 
GARDEN—Foree of Evil: Southern Yankee 
DRAKE—@Se Dear te My Heart: Station Weet 
JAMAIGA—Pert Sald; Perilous Waters 
KEITHS—Enchantment; Sixteen Fathome Deep 
LAURELTON—Feree of Evil: Southern Yankee 
LEFFERTG—Musie on the Run: Bar 20 Rides Again 
LITTLE NECK—@Palefaces Sealed Verdict 
LINDEN—@Adventures of Don Juan: Flaxy WMartia 
LOEW'S HILLSIDE—@ @Stageseach; @ @ Long Veyase Home 
LOEW'S WILLARD—Aceused: Countess of Mente Criste 
LOEW’S VALENCIA—Woake of the Red Witeh; Hille ef Home 
MAIN ST. PLAYHOUSE—Every Girl Should Be Married; 
Usaknewa island 
MERRICK—@Letter te Three Wives: Bungalow Thirteen 
OASIS—Woerds and Music: Hellew Triumph 
QUEENS—Enchantment: Sixteen Fathoms Dees 
RICHMOND HILL GARDEN—Woerds and Musis: Hollew 
Triumph 
ROOSEVELT—Every Qiri Should Se Unknown 
Sixteen Fatheme Deep 


island 
RKO ALDEN—Eachantment: 
SAVOVY—Tili the Cleude Rell By: Marauders 
ST. ALBANS—foeree of Evil; Seuthern Yankee 
Woodside 


BSLIS6—Ferse of Evil; Seuthere Yankeo 
GENTER—@Drums Ateng the Mohawk; Vigilantes Reture 


ORD BT.—@louisiana Story; Black Angel 
a RT—@Se Gear te My Heart; Station Wisat 


8—@ @Stagercach; @ @long Voyage Home 
SUNN YSIDE—Enchantmont; Sixtess Fathems Deep 


Worker, New Y 
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Scientists, Artists Urge Peace Fight 


(Continued from Page 2) 


lief, he said, was that only social- 
ism will advance the interests of 
the Latin American les. 


peop 
David Yeager * called for in-: ae 


creased food production through |#?°* 
: united and organized world 
ort. 


Planning and 
Building 


At the Planning and Building 
Panel, Henry T. Shotwell, mem- 
ber of the American Institute of 
Arehitects, charged that the “cold 
war policy” of the administration 
“is steadily draining away 
manpower and materials required 
for peacetime building.” Hitting 
at the “mockery” of rent control 
being offered by Congress and the 
President’s failure to fight, he said, 
“What we need is a new slogan— 
not a ‘fair deal—but a Great Deal 
~—yes, a great deal of building in 
all fields.” 

From the scientist who was 
deemed too dangerous for this 
“country’s safety,” Professor J. D. 
Bernal, came a communication 
which called for international co- 
operation in rebuilding and re- 
planning the devastated and un- 
derprivileged areas of the world. 
It was interesting to hear from Dr. 
Harlow Shapley that this “subver- 
sive” had received an official de- 
coration from the USA—the medal 
of freedom with bronze palms—for 
his contributions to the Allied war 
effort. 

Serge Chermayeff, Fellow of 
the Royal Institute of Architects, 
first characterizing Communism as 
“unscientific, repressive, exclusive 
dogmas” called for an understand- 
ing between the U. S. and Russia 
for an honorable peace. He urged 
that nations use each other's city 
planning experience to correct the 
world’s housing shortage. 

The panel adopted a proposal 
calling for world security through 
the development of international 
resources. : 


Natural Science 


Phillip. Morrison, Professor of 
Physics at Cornell University, 
chairman of the Natural Science 
Panel, set the tone of the meeting 
by noting that scientists had to be 
devoted to human welfare. War, 
declared this atomic physicist, 
bankrupted science and. life. 

Dr. Theodore Rosebury, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Bacteriology at 
the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Columbia University, de- 
clared only an atmosphere of 
friendship with the USSR could 
produce the climate that would 
give scientists the opportunity to 
produce the knowledge to fight 
disease. 

Walter Orr Roberts, astronomer 
at the High Altitude Observatory 
in Colorado, said he wanted only 


the} Bombay, India, and Professor A 


|present atmosphere of internation- 
‘al strife stifling to that ambition. 

The panel gave Henry A. Wal- 
lace a stormy ovation. In his 
“The Science of Abund- 
* Wallace stressed that “sci- 


ld ef ence, real science, cannot prosper 
in this kind of a military atmo-|,j, 


sphere.” He py ve short shrift to 
new Malthusians. For him 
the potentialities of science, prop- 


erly backed, had always given 


effective answer to the ‘statistics 
of the prophets of despair.” 


Science in Asia 
Two fereign delegates, D. D. 
Kosambi, mathematician from 


I. Oparin, gave ample proof that 
American scientists can profit 
greatly by cultural interchange. 
The delegate from India told of 
the starving peoples of Asia. He 
cited contributions in all fields of 
science made by the people of 
Asia, including work with fission- 
able materials in India, the contri- 
bution made by Yukawa, the Jap- 
anese scientists in the field of 
atomic theory, and Indian scienti- 
fic research on cascade theory. 

Oparin, acting secretary of the 
Biological Sciences Section of the 
Academy of Science of the USSR, 
rejected the ivory tower notion 
and called upon scientists to en- 
ter the struggle for peace as had 
been done by his Soviet col- 
leagues. » 

Oparin developed the theme of 
Soviet science as not “just a mere 
part of world science,’ but a sci- 
ence which possesses its own char- 
acteristics.” He noted, in response 
to a question from the floor, that 
this specific character of Soviet 
science was due to the socialist 
character of society within the 
USSR. To those who raised the 
phoney issue of suppression of 
scientists from the floor, Oparin 
gave names and jobs held by the 
critics of Lysenko. 


He “offered the hand of 
friendship to all progressive 
American scientists and to the 
scientists of all countries of the 
world . . . to use all their ef- 
forts to achieve full mutual un- 
derstanding and cooperation.” 

Also speaking at the panel was 
W. A. Higginbotham of the 
Brookhaven National Laboratory 
on “Atomic Energy.” 

The 1949 Nobelist P. M. S. 
Blackett forwarded a message 
greeting the conference and 
warned against American reliance 
on the stockpile of a-bombs; and 
the dangerous features associated 
with the Atlantic pact. 


Health 


A dozen European countries 
had lower maternal mortality 


rates than the United States de- 
spite our better standard of living 
and wealth, which was the tenor 


to fight against the “tyranny of 
the unknown,” and found the 


of the keynote remarks made by 


Entries, Selections 


Gulfstream Entries 


FIRST—6 furlongs; claiming; 4-year- 
olds and up; $2,200, 


| 


FIPTH—7 furlongs; claiming; 
olds and up; $2,800. 

Rush Hour ....115 Rewarder 
Tubby B ......111 Mayram 


4-year- 


*Blue M’'ntain 109 
Macon Switch 103 Merry Boy *~___112 
Victory Blue _.114 

**Brogden —_...107 
Danada Flash 113 
Little Ghrew ..107 


*Paper Clip .__109 


Thankful -....114 | 
*"The Prophet 112 
Red Rob 

Bossy Betty  ..107 


SECOND—6 furlongs; claiming: 


olds; $2,300, 

Dotty Mac -...105 Gay Liberty -.108 
Pomander -....114 Johbathan D _118 
Pranes Cracker 105 “Best Trick ...112 
Irma’s Jim ...117 Free Flight __.110 
Dart Back ~...105 


Grey Beard -...114 
Kittiewan .._.105 


Kings Motive .117 
*Blessed Dinah 100 


Runaway 107 
Jessica B .....109 *Co’s Pal .__..165 


THIRD—4 1-2 furlongs; maidens, 2-year 


olds; $2,200. 

Classmate wouetkt “Ruling Pen ..107 
Gilded Hour ...117 Surf Girl ~....117 
Helen May ...117 Miss Sigh .....117 
Sunday Love .117 ‘Not Me ......107 


Pattys Beacon 117 Cincy Miss ...117 
FOURTH—6 furlongs; claiming; 3-year-. 
"La ---112 *Gloam  —_...112 


3-year- 


$2,300. 
*Let’s Run 
..-.-106 Bimover  ......117 


| Manna H 


Blue Badge ...110 Anna Christie 
Imperator ~....116 


SIXTH—11-16 miles: 
year olds and up: $3,000. 
Evanstep -_....106 Gray Warrior 115 
----115 Bold King -..113 
ao-e--llo Gregalach ..113 


SEVENTH—11-16 miles; claiming: 4- 
year olds and up; $2,400. 

*“Sure Count -.110 Royal Chap ..114 
*Pighter Jack 115 Silver Money -.112 
|} **Billy Perry ..107 *Jay Forst ___118 
Halchess  .....112 **Check Up --..102 
Wise Mahmoud 115 We Hope __....115 
Nomorwar -....118 Second Try ~...106 
*Eikhorn ......110 


EIGHTH—13-16 miles; claiming; 4 
year olds and up: $2,400. 
Flying Wasp ..111 *Court a 110 
*S’ndo Sombra 115 That's boa 
Bright G’lant 115 Chance , a 106 
Yukon ........115 *Loudoun Boy 106 
—— oe | a 


109 


allowances; 4- 


Vacance 


Darby Duluth 113 
°.5, °° 7 Ibe. aac. Listed, 


- 
, bai 92 
sates . 


7 


ter-Guieh 110: | 
é ; bi 
Dated eye re y 


-~ 


Weary, gthate 4eereg . , 


‘Dr. Allan M. Butler, professor of 


.|ment and operation of their insur- 


|better housing conditions, but this 


{rector and producer Sergei Gerasi- 


pediatrics at Harvard University. 
Chairman of the Physical and 
Mental Health Panel, Mr. Butler 
found that the private physician- 
patient relationship in this country 
was responsible for the fact that 
e “poorer people who suffer the 
most sickness and need the most 
medical care receive the least.” 
He bitterly assailed the leadership 
of the AMA which has prevented. 
the organization of medicine for} 
servicing all the people. He 
stressed the need for getting the 
maximum use of the experience 
of foreign nations in the develop- 


ance programs. 


A note of confusion was 
brought into the discussion by Dr. 
Ernst Boas, chairman of the Physi- 
cians Forum, who attacked “totali- 
tarian science” in the USSR and 
warned against “the restrictions of 
science’ in that country. He was 
reminded by Dr. Butler that 
Oparin in the previous evening 
session on natural science had ef- 
fectively disposed of the lie that 
Soviet scientists had been sup- 
pressed. 


Another speaker from the floor, 
Dr. Wortis of Bellevue Hospital. 
also noted that Boass conception 
of Marxism and science was com- 
pletely erroneous. The Czecho- 
slovakia delegate Hercik reminded 
Boas that science and _ politics 
have always been interwined, and 
that Soviet materialism was not 
dogmatism, but based on the laws 
evolved by Darwin. 

Dr. R. E. G. Armattoe, from 
West Africa, and now of the 
Lomeshie Research - Center for 
Anthropology and Race Biology, 
North Ireland, spoke of the need 
for understanding the attitudes 
and cultures of all peoples. 


From the psychiatrist, Dr. Ju- 


Astoria 
tri 
‘and Philip Evergood at the Fine ase 
Arts Panel. 


introduced by Arthur Miller, au- 
thor of Death of a Salesman, from 
a rostrum at which were seated 
Ray Lev, Sam Wanamaker, Jacob 
Lawrence, Anton Refregier, Helen 
Tamiris, Theodore Ward, and the |he 
other speakers, who included Olin 
Downes, Aaron Copland, Ladislaus 
Stoll from Czechoslovakia, 
Casimir Baronovic from Yugo- 
slavia. 


for peace _ international cul- 
tural exchan 


ference met under 
one of the greatest frauds ever 
perpetrated against the American 
people: the fraud that the Soviet 


gations of progressive artists in 
fighting 
spoke of the musical achievements 
of the Soviet Union since the Oc- 
tober Revolution. 


Fine Arts 

A cheering, packed gathering at 
the Starlight Roof of the Waldorf- 
greeted addresses by Dmi- 
Shostakovich, Clifford Odets| 


The speakers, seven in all, were 


and 
The delegates echoed the desire 


Clifford 


4 declared the con- 


“the cloud of 


Unioft is making a war against the 
United States.” 

Shostakovich outlined the obli- 
and 


the warmongers, 


being a diversion and a toy in the 
hands of the sophisticated gour- 
mands and aesthetes, and becqme 
once again a great social force serv- 
‘ing humanity in its struggle for 
progress and the triumph of rea- 


Nicolai Nabokov, a Partisan Re- 
view writer who identified himself 
as a “composer,” had hoped to em- 
barrass Shostakovich before he 
made his speech by stating as pref- 
ace to a question that he was-afraid 
was going to “embarrass” him. 
What did Shostakovich think of 
the criticism made by Soviet critics 
of Stravinsky, Hindemuth, Schoen- 
berg, he asked. Shostakovich said 
he agreed with the criticisms of 
Stravinsky and Hindemuth. “What 
~ nay Schoenberg,” yelled -Nabo- 

OV. 

“Schoenberg too,” Was Shosta- 
kovich’s reply, and the audience 
laughed sympathetically. Mr. Na- 
bokov left looking ieermni 

Copland, in his appeal for peace, 
declared, “The only way to have 
a friend is to be one. 

Stoll, director of the Czech 


‘Academy of Social Sciences, said, 


“This is a struggle to preserve as 


“It is because the people of the) 
Soviet Union have exiled frdm 
nationalities which com- 


“that the musical culture 


It grows fuller and 
” forthe 


Shostakovich answer 


rightly those who thought of “em-| 
barrassing’ him with quotes of the|| 
criticism of music formalists made 
in the Soviet Union. 


“Music,” he said, “must cease 


lius Schreiber, formerly of the Na- 
tional Committee of Mental Hy- 
giene, came a stirring affirmation 
of the need for psychiatrists to 
join in the fight against war. Fear 
of war bred insecurity.’ Psychi- 
atrists, he said, could prescribe 


required joining with the archi- 
tects, workers, and others in creat-’ 
ing the physical and moral condi- 
tions which lead toward better 
mental health. 


Communications 


A highlight of the Communica- 
tions Panel was the brilliant report 
on the ‘Role of the Artist in the 
Fight For Peace’ by Soviet film di- 


mov, in the course of which he con- 


Make reservations NOW for 
PASSOVER WEEK AT 


RIDGEFIELD 
Health Resort 


(the home of the JPFO) 
RIDGEFIELD, CONN. 
56 miles from New York City 
A vacation place of beauty and 
distinction - Special rates for April 
(excepting Passover week) 
Call: Ridgefield 1186, or write, Ridge- 
field Health Resort, Ridgefield, Conn. 
New York office, 80 Fifth Ave.. 16th fil. 
Telephone ORegon 5-1161. 
Four Fiying Eagle busses leave daily 
frem Dixie Terminal, 241 W.. 42nd St.. 


many people as possible fer the 
future.” 

Odets ended his impassioned 
speech with: “Starting with peace, 
we artists and writers, we scientists, 


their country all racist ideas and |doctors and other professionals, we 
have — full friendship of the 

dozens 

prise the U.S.S.R.,” said Shosta-| human possibilities. We know it: 
kovich, 
of the Soviet Union can be right- 
fully compared to an orchard in| 
full blossom. 
richer with each new da 


must denounce, entreat, plead, 
point, lead, celebrate and love the 


the 


the world is in its morning: 


jcaravan will pass.” 


A 


BEACON, N. Y. 
Tel. 1700 


By Popular Demand 


“Beacon Budget Vacation” 


returns this year te euce again 
answer your needs for a delightful 
yet inexpensive summer ... cabins 
er hotel reoms available fer season. 
Cafeteria and Canteen on premises. 
Swimming peol and ether sports 
facilities. Day camp fer children. 


4. Days of Passover 
April 13-17 
$30 and up 
RESERVE NOW 


and step at gate ef the Resort. 


trasted the forward-looking films of 


John Howard Lawson, Lewis Mile-|~ 


TTT | 


ied Ads 


stone, Dalton Trumbo, Edward 
Dmytryk and Charles Chaplin with 
the general run of Hollywood films 
in which problems are solved by 
the fist and bv the gun. 


Gerasimov called upon the intel- 
lectual artist to direct his energies 
toward revealing the ulcers of so- 
ciety and pointing out the danger 
of a third world war. 

John’ Howard Lawson, screen 
writer of ‘Blockade,’ ‘Sahara’ and 
‘Counter-Attack, pointed ont that 
films like “The Iron Curtain’ and 
the present screen cult of sex and 
violence, “which degrades the hu- 
man personality and gives people} 
a sense of futility and despair” are| 
all part of the attempt to regiment 
the cinema for war. 

“*The Iron Curtain’ was unsuc- 
cessful,” he said, “because it was 
impossible to convert the lies on 
which the film was based into a 
rational human story. 

Other speakers included Arthur 
Gaeth on the ‘Role of American 


) 


39 W456 $T MU 7.4054 


Classifi 


APARTMENT WANTED 


FOUR OR MORE ROOMS urgently needed 
by a Worker editor and family. Please 
help us function effectively by solving our 
housing problem. Telephone Berry, WA 
9-1600 or MO 6-0083. 


DESPERATELY NEED 244-4 room apt. or 
fiat. West Side preferred. Call CH 2- 
9474 until 10 a.m. or between 6 and 8 
p.m. Ask for Apt. 1. 


FOR SALE 
(AppHances) 


TELEVISION, washers, refrigerators, For 
excellent values, call AL 4-9113. Ask for 
Mr. Ressler. 


(Furniture) 


MODERN FURNITURE. Built to order. 
Oak, walnut, mahogany. Cabinart, 54 
E. 11 8t. OR 3-3191, 9-5:30 p.m. daily; 
9-4.30 Bat. 


OPEN BOOK CASE, 54-32; delivered, $12. 
Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000. 


(Jewelry) 


JEWELRY, watches, silverware. Discount 
15-35 percent. Watch repairman on 
premises. . Union Square Optical and 
Jewelry Services, 147 Fourth Ave. GR 


,™ 


Radio in World Peace’; I. F. Stone} 7.7553. 


on “The War Crises in the Head- 
lines’; Victor Bernstein on “The 
Front Desk and the Foreign Corre-: 
— M. E. Chiaurely, Soviet| 

producer; Pawel Hoffman of 
Poland, Alexander Vucho of Yugo- 
slavia, Jiri Hronek of Czechoslova- 
er and ‘Mirta A 


¢ TVA 


ay on oe 7 es 


Standard Brands Dist., 143 Fourth Ave. 
(14th 8t.), GR 3-7819. 


(Television Sets) 
YOU DON’T HAVE "TO WAIT—Get r, 


guirre of Guba: +. Te 


ok 


| 


|JR. ACCOUNTANT, beginner. 


HELP WANTED 


some cole 
lege acctg. Small firm; CPA; permanent, 

y Write details and phone number te 
Box 167, c-o The Worker. 


SERVICES 


(Uphoistering) 


SOFA REWEBBED, your home 312; chair 
$5; reupholster chair $24. PR 8-1416. 


, 


TRUCKS FOR HIRE 


ALL JOBS, moving, storage, Metropolitan 
area. Call two experienced veterans. Low 
prices. Ed Wendel. JE 6-8000 day-night. 


RATES: | 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


GULFSTREAM ENTRIES 
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YANKS NIPPED 1-0. 
BARNEY BOWS IN 9TH 


ST. PETERSBURG, Fla., March 27. (UP).—St. Louis Cardinal rookie pitcher Kurt 
Krieger. and veteran hurler Al Brazle and Ted Wilks teamed up today to hand the New 
York Yankees their second shutout of the spring, 1 to 0, before 2,904 fans. The Redbirds 


scored the only run of the game in 
the fifth inning when outfielder 


In This 


Corner... 


By Bill Mardo 


When Worse Decisions Are Rendered .. . 
“LOOK SURPRISED” the photogs urged Robert Villemain 


Commish 


Reviews 


Enos Slaughter doubled and Ed 
Sauer singled off lefty Tommy 
Byrne of the Yankees. 

Krieger hurled the first four in- 
nings, Brazle until the eighth and 


in his dressing room right after the world’s worst decision. “Show 
him what we mean” the lensmen urged one of Villemain’s handlers 
who understands English. The fellow placed his face between both 
hands and Villemain, catching on, promptly followed suit and the 
flashbulbs popped away. Actually, the histrionics were superfluous. 


An ordinary portrait of Villemain’s face would have conveyed the 
message with more clarity than the artificial posing. The French 
fighter was heartbroken, dumbfounded by the decision which went 
to LaMotta. So was everyone else in the Garden. 

I had it 9-2-1 for Villemain. And while I’ve witnessed enough 
stinkeroo verdicts not to be unduly shocked at anything that gets 
scribbled onto those scoring cards, I must confess Friday's took 
the proverbial cake. The matching of LaMotta and Villemain was 
a stupid stunt to begin with, but if the fight had to go on there 
was at least no need+ for an equally stupid decision to make the 
sad evening harder to take. What referee Harry Ebbetts and judge 
Harold Barnes used for eyes is a mystery to the 11 and some-odd 


Wilks finished up with Brazle be- 
ing credited with the victory. 


L aM ora Win Today Frank Hiller pitched the last three 


; , . oe innings for New York. 
Thé New York Boxing Commission today commences |*"7"S 


aS i ; : | Joe DiMaggio, who pinch hit in| 
its inquiry into last Friday night's widely protested 12-round | the seventh and flied out, indicated 


split decision that was awarded middleweight Jake LaMotta|he may be able to play in the start- 
over Robert Villemain at Madison = -—~,|ing lineup next Wednesday. 
Square Garden. | 
Commission Chairman Eddie | 
Eagan witnessed the fight from his 


; —_—— —- ss —_ — = 


Exhibition Scores | vERO BEACH, Fla., March 27. 
|(UP)—For the first time this Spring, 


Tampa, Fla.: 


ed 


o. 


usual ringside seat. He heard the 
five-minute storm of protest from 
the 11,491 
learned that a poll of 13 boxing 
writers disclosed that only one 
thought LaMotta had won. 

Referee Harry Ebbets and judge 
Harold Barnes favored LaMotta, 
but judge Charley Shortell voted 
for Villemain. Ebbets scored it 
6-4-2 for LaMotta, Barnes favored 
the Bronx middle by a 6-5-1 count, 
while Shortell had the French 
fighter home a 7-4-1 winner. The 
Daily Worker scorecard had Ville- 
main an easy 9-2-1 winner. 

The big fight of the week com- 
ing up at the Garden Friday night 
pits Ike Williams and Kid Gavilan 
in their rubber match which was 
postponed two weeks ago when 
Williams suffered a pulled shoulder 
in training. The winner of this one 
has been promised a crack at Ray 
Robinson’s welter title if Robbie 
decides to stick in the welter class 
a while longer. Ray had a rough 
time of it in Chicago Friday night 
in winning against Bobby Lee. 

Tonight at St. Nicks welters 
Chico Varona of Cuba and Bronx- 
ite Roy Carter go in an eight- 
round main. Middles Al Winn and 
Bobby James have the semi-final 
spot. 


r— ea ase aero eee eee 


AL’S SELECTIONS 

1—Paper Clip, Victory Blue, Mixer 

2—Dart Back, Best Trick, Jona- 
than D. 


$—Gilded Hour, Ruling Pen, Surf: 


Cirl 
4—Sorority, Gay, Glitter Gulch 
5—Tubby B., Imperator, Rewarder 
6—Evanstep, Gregalach, Manna H. 
7—Billy Perry, Halchess, Fighter 
Jack 
8—Segundo Sombra, Bright Gal- 
lant, Yukon 


Do your shop-mates know 
about “penthouse juries’? And 
how to fight for a democratic 
jury system? If not, introduce 
them to the Daily Worker. 


fans. And he also! 


Boston (N) 010003000— 4 9 1 
‘Cnati (N) 000515 02x-13 14 1 
Hall, Barrett (5), Hogue (6) 
(8) and Masi; Raffensberger, Fano- 
vich (7) and Corbitt. Home runs 
—Kluszewski, Masi, Stanky 


Oakland, Cal.: 
Cleve. (A) 001000000-1 6 2 
Okld (PCL) 000000 000-0 5 1 
Bearden, Wynn (6) and Tresh; 
Simon, Buxton (7) and Raimondi. 
Home run—Mitchell. 


St. Petersburg, Fla.: 
'N. York (A) 000000 000-0 9 0 
St.Louis (N) 000010 00x—-1 7 1 
| Byrne, Hiller (7) and Houk; 


Krieger, Brazle (5) and Baker, Le-| 


Blanc (6). 


Vero Beach, Fila.: 
Phila (A) 000100002-3 5 1 
Bklyn. (N) 010000000-1 3 1 
Fowler and Astroth; Barned and 
Campanella. 


Orlando, Fia.: 
Detroit (A) 000001010-2 6 2 
W'gton (A) 01002000x-3 9 3 


Stuart, Overmire (6) and Gins-| 


JINT STARTER 


berg; Hudson, Heafner (7) and 


Evans. Home runs—Evans. 
i 4 


Knicks-Caps Next 


Having eliminated the Balti- 
more Bullets in the rubber game 
of the Series C Eastern Division 
playoffs Saturday night, the New 
York Knickerbockers earned the 
right to go against the Washing- 
ton Capitols in the semi-finals 
Tuesday night at Washington. 
The second game will be played 
at the Garden Thursday night, 
and if a third one is needed, it 
will go back to Washington. 


Meantime, Garden fans are still 
whistling about New York’s 103- 
99 overtime win against Baltimore 
in one of the wildest games ever 
seen on the 49th Street boards. 
Gallatin and Lumpp sparked the 
Knicks with 21 and 20, while 
Baltimore's big Connie Simmons 
was high man with 22 points. 


a 


Roy | 


‘Rex Barney of the Brooklyn Dod-| 
gers 


Dick Fowler of the Philadelphia 
A’s registered a 3 to 1 victory over 


fowler gave up only three hits, 
Barney allowed five. 

Barney matched Fowler until 
two were out in the A’s half of the 
ninth. Then Tod Davis got his 
third hit of the day, a double, and 
scored on Billy Demars’ triple to 
break the tie. Bob Stewart, run- 
ning for Demars, scored on a wild 
pitch. 

Davis drove in the A’s first run 


with a double. Jackie Robinson’s 
triple paved the way for the only 
Dodger tally. The A’s won \the 


to 2. 

The Dodgers announced that 26 
players will be taken on the Texas 
tour starting Wednesday at Beau- 
mont, Texas. 


—_ — — ee 


SEE BEHRMAN 


Hank Behrman’s $25,000 sale to 
the New York Giants left the 
Brooklyn Dodgers without any top- 
Hight reliefer but it probably gave 
the Giants an added starter to the 
too-thin corps. 

“I like going to the Giants,” 
Behrman said yesterday. “I know 
Durocher will give me a chance 
to start.” 

Last season Behrman won five 
and lost four. He has been in con- 
stant disfavor with the Dodger 
front office and was unsuccessfully 
included in the famed package 
deal with the Pirates in 47. But 
the Bucs returned Behrman in 
favor of $45,000. 

It's likely that Durocher will use 
rookie Red Webb as his big relief 
gun, and add Behrman to the start- 
ing corps of Jansen, Jones, Har- 
tung, Koslo and Kennedy. 


Kentucky Aces Closed Out in Style 


Thanks to big Alex Groza, Ken- 
tucky'’s basketball team managed 
to make court fans forget the up- 
set in the National Invitation Tour- 
ney by coming through against Ok- 
lahoma A & M in Seattle Saturday 
night to successfully defend the 
NCAA title. 

Croza was the whole show as he 
scored 25 points to down the stub- 
born Aggies 46-36 before 12,000 
fans. The 6 7” center copped the 
Most Valuable Player Award for 
his feat of setting a new individual 
scoring mark for the three-game 
NCAA series by netting a total of 
82 points to best the record of for- 
mer Aggie Bob Kurland by six 
points. Kentucky also became the 
second team to hold two NCAA 
titles, the other being the Aggies. 
Illinois, champion of the Big 


- 


Nine, came from behind to defeat! veterans Groza, Ralph Beard, Wal 


Pacific Coast title holder Oregon 
State in a 57-53 thriller for third 
place. | 

The long anticipated duel be- 
tween Groza and Aggie center Bob 
Harris ended four minutes after the 
second half begamwhen Harris left 
the game on his fifth personal foul, 
all of them against Groza. The 
wildcats were never in danger after 
that. 

No one except Groza on the Ken- 
tucky team had more than five 
points. Jack Shelton led the Aggies 
with 12, followed by J. P. Parks 
and Harris with 7 each. Groza’s 
nine field goals equalled the total 
of the entire Aggie team. 

The championship game com- 
pleted the collegiate careers of four 


Kentucky . stars Olympic game 


“This is the one we've been wait- 
ing for—we've been playing stead- 
ily for almost-two years and we're 
glad it’s over.” 


About the only consolation Okla- 
homa A & M got out of it was the 
fact that coach Hank Iba later 


learned that the New York Basket- 
ball Writers Association had voted 
him Coach of The Year. The vet- 
eran Aggie mentor nosed out young 
Pete Newell of the NIT champion- 
ship San Francisco Dons, with 
Kentucky’s Adolph Rupp coming 
in third. Only local coach to figure 
in the voting at all was Manhat- 
tan’s Ken Norton, who 


in a field of 12, 


series with the Dodgers, 4 a 


lace Jones and Cliff Barker. Wild~ 
coat coach Adolph Rupp said,' 


finished re 


‘two pitchers went the full nine in- 
‘nings in the same game today as 


7 


rib-bustin 
\n usting 


thousand people who shelled out for a ridiculously-inept fight, 
and it could be that Commissioner Eddie Eagan will give the 
gentlemen an enforced vacation from ringside. For the first time 
in his unwholesome reign, Eagan seems to be in line with the 
majority opinion: More on that this morning at Commission offices. 


Oddly enough, the last time LaMotta fought at the Garden, 
he was recipient of a generous decision over Tommy Yarosz. 
Harry Ebbetts reffed that one, too, but he was no more guilty 
than judges Gordon and O'Sullivan who helped make it unanimous. 
I'm not , rit se any charges at anyone but I do think it’s high 
time the entire judge-and-ref brigade got briefed on the funda- 
mentals of scoring a prizefight. 

THE FIGHT ITSELF only served as additional testimony to 
LaMotta’s emphatic downslide as a topflight middleweight. Jake 
can’t do a thing anymore and I repeat he’s going to wind up a 
very ill young man if he-persists in sticking his squat frame inside 
the ring much longer. He just plugged forward taking all of 
Villemain’s ineffectual jabs. and crosses, biding his time for those 
10-second splurges at round’s end. But the splurges werent even 
mild splashes. Jake can’t find the mark anymore, his coordination 
is shot, his punches even when they do land lack the frightful 
uality of- four-five years ago. 

Most obvious sign of LaMotta’s disintegration as a fighter 
became evident in the last six rounds when Villemain even turned 
the tables on Jake’s 10-second efforts by taking the play away 
from him, trapping Jake on the ropes instead of it going the 
other way around, and slugging away with him. There was a 
time when to stand on a dime with Jake was like asking to be killed. 

But Villemain sensed that this wasn't, couldn't be the LaMotta 
who once terrorized most middleweights. Tbe Frenchman cuts 
easily, but Jake couldn't even tap the faucet with his lost punching. 
Villemain entered the ring Friday night with a dark obvious 
swelling under his left eye, but that, too, escaped exploitation 
from LaMotta. Robert simply moved in and out, pumped a short 
pawing left and «followed with quick little right hands that kept 
Jake off all night. In the ninth round, Villemain banged Jake 
to four corners of the ring without letup and without retaliation. 
In the llth, Jake got clipped with a right flush, his eyes popped, 
arms dragged at his sides and he took it for a full minute before 
putting on one of those bluffing rallies with both hands wildly 
flailing away on Robert's elbows. 

BACK IN HIS dressing room, LaMotta insisted that he only 
feigned hurt in the 11th. “I was bluffing and everybody in the 
Garden knew it but Villemain.” If Jake was playing possum, it 
was an act born of utter exhaustion and desperation as a fighter. 

Did he think he won? “Oh, sure,” he said. “Whitey Bimstein 
told me I had it wrapped up going into the 12th round.” 

Of Villemain, he said. “He's an aggravating fighter but no 
puncher, He keeps you busy all the time, that’s all.” To one of 
the French scribes present, Jake tapped his own chest and said 
sincerely. “Tell your readers that I said Villemain has a lot of 
guts, a big heart. Tell them I say ‘Bravo’,” he grinned. 

Let LaMotta hang up the gloves and we'll all say Bravo. 
Or some night real soon he’s going to be a lot less articulate. 

* 


Bearden Blasts Hotel Jimcro 


JUST AN ADDED note on that-hotel jimcrow which the 
Negro members of the Cleveland Indians had to contend with 
at the Tribe's Tuscan camp. When the club hopped out to Los. 
Angeles for some exhibition games, the team was booked into the 
Biltmore Hotel. Doby, Paige, Welmaker, Minosa and Wilson 
stayed at the Watkins Hotel. Pitcher Gene Bearden (Oklahoma 
born, by the way) fumed about the discrimination and planned 
a team meeting, saying: 

“If our five Negro players can’t stay at the Biltmore with 
the rest of us, then we'll all walk out. We don’t like this kind 
of thing.” 

But the meeting was called off when Doby informed Bearden, 
through Paige. “The Biltmore didn’t want me last year, and I 
don't want them this year. The other fellows can go there if th 
wish.” Paige, Welmaker, Monosa and Wilson stuck it out wi 
Doby at the Watkins. 

Doby’s feelings are quite understandable, although I personally 
wish he'd have _ soe the issue with the Biltmore management. 
The team was selidly behind him and Bearden deserves a loud 
round of applause. .. . 

The London Daily Worker's handicapper is as hot as our 
own Al. He was the only overseas pony picker to tab the 66-1 
underdog Russian Hero in the Grand National. . .. Only Ciant 
rookies tening the rather pessimistic picture are pitcher Red 
Webb, second sacker Bob Hoffman and outfielder Gil Henley.... . 


